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IN MEMORY OF ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


On December 3, 1928, the eighty-sixth anniversary of the birthday of 
Ellen Henrietta Swallow Richards, a bronze tablet to her memory was 
unveiled at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It carries a 
bas-relief portrait by Bashka Paeff, sculptor, below which is the following 
inscription: 

ELLEN HENRIETTA RICHARDS 
1842-1911 
VASSAR COLLEGE A. B. 1870—a.M. 1873 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY S.B. 1873. FIRST WOMAN 
GRADUATE INSTRUCTOR IN SANITARY 
CHEMISTRY 1873-1911. SMITH COLLEGE 
sc.D. 1910. LEADER IN THE FIELD OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND PIONEER IN 
HOME ECONOMICS SHE STROVE FOR 
BETTER LIVING CONDITIONS AS A FIRST 
STEP TO HIGHER HUMAN EFFICIENCY 


The tablet is the gift of Mrs. Richards’ friends. The chairman of the 
committee in charge was Miss Frances Stern, chief of the food clinic at 
the Boston dispensary, a former pupil, friend, and follower of Mrs. 
Richards in the home economics profession. The treasurer was Mr. 
Everett Morss of Boston, who, in announcing the plan in 1925, spoke of 
Mrs. Richards as having throughout her work at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology put into effect ‘‘the new emphasis on science—the correla- 
tion between knowledge and action.”” The other members of the com- 
mittee were Augustus Herman Gill, Gretchen Abigail Palmer, Samuel 
Cate Prescott, Alice Frances Blood, Orville Boardman Denison, Royce 
Wheeler Gilbert, Lois Lilley Howe, Isabel F. Hyams, William Robert 
Kales, Margaret Eliza Maltby, Eleanor Manning, George Truman 
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Palmer, Dwight Porter, Lillie Collamore Smith, Alice Irving Tyler, 
Willis Rodney Whitney, and Charles-Edward Amory Winslow. 

Thechairman of the exercises of the unveiling was Dr. Augustus H. Gill, 
’84, associate of Mrs. Richards and professor in the chemical department 
of the Institute. His introductory remarks, brief as they were, show 
the spirit of the occasion and the character of the woman in whose honor 
it was held. 


We are met this afternoon to do honor to one of the most remarkable women 
of the nineteenth century. I regret the delay incident to this observance, 
caused first by the removal to this new site, and secondly by the Great War 
and recovery therefrom. 

You will readily understand why I should remain silent, but as her trusted 
associate for more than a quarter of a century, I wish to emphasize her force- 
fulness, her prophetic vision, her broad, humane, sympathetic spirit, and withal 
a certain motherliness which charmed us all. 

Weare especially fortunate in being able to include all phases of her develop- 
ment—as a student, as a teacher, as a leader, and as a worker in Humanics. 


The first address was by Mr. William E. Nickerson, ’76, a fellow- 
student of Ellen Swallow at the Institute and now a member of its 
Corporation. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been invited, perhaps I might say requested, 
to say just a few words on this occasion. Fifty-eight years ago in the fall of 
1870 I mounted the granite steps of the Rogers Building on Boylston Street, 
then the only building possessed by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
I was at that time a rather raw student, being merely a graduate of a provincial 
high school. I was fired by a more or less enthusiastic desire to become a 
chemist and to place my valuable services at the disposal of mankind and 
through the knowledge that I should gain at the Institute to assist in laying 
bare some of the secrets which nature had hidden in the molecular combina- 
tions of matter. My chemical discoveries, I am willing to admit, yet with 
regret, have not bulked very large and have not to any appreciable extent 
affected the progress of mankind in general, or of the science in particular. A 
few years after my graduation I was diverted into other fields of activity, which 
seemed to have been more congenial to my mentality, so it is impossible tosay, 
and useless to speculate upon, what the world has lost on account of my not 
following the career for which I was supposed to be educated. Nevertheless 
my course of training at the Institute has been of incalculable value to me, 
for what I learned there I have found ready application in my activities in life. 

To impress upon your minds the length of time that has elapsed since my 
entrance to Technology, I may be permitted to mention that of all the teaching 
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force of that day the only one now living, as far as I am aware, is Professor 
Richards. This certainly is a look far backward. 

There are many among the personnel of the Institute of that day whom I 
recall with very pleasant feelings of appreciation, and none more than she 
who at the time of my entrance was known as Nellie Swallow. She had 
graduated from Vassar College and was then a student at Technology. In 
1872 I became private assistant to Professor Nichols, a position which she 
also held. It was during this period that I became very well acquainted with 
her, an acquaintance which proved both valuable and agreeable to me. She 
was an admirable woman, whose life to its very end was devoted to the ad- 
vancement of a branch of chemical science which in those days had received 
but scant attention, that of sanitary chemistry. In this field she became 
authoritative and she added enormously to its practical application. Her 
striking personality and her generous disposition made her extremely popular 
among the numerous pupils for whose advancement in knowledge she worked 
so long and so untiringly. Words cannot express the enormous amount of 
good which flowed from her professional activities, both as a sanitary chemist 
and as a teacher. When Technology lost Mrs. Richards it lost a devoted ser- 
vant; and the students, an invaluable leader. 

I rejoice exceedingly that in this tablet her memory has received a well 
deserved tribute. It is gratifying to know that in future years it will speak to 
both teachers and students and hold before them an example worthy of all 
imitation. 

Dr. Alice F. Blood, ’03, professor and director of the School of House- 
hold Economics at Simmons College, Boston, followed, speaking in the 
réle of former pupil and disciple in home economics. 


Members of the Institute and other friends of Mrs. Richards: Many of 
you will recall the moment in one of Maeterlinck’s plays when the grandparents 
come alive through the thought of their grandchildren. This is what those of 
us who knew Mrs. Richards would like to do today—make her come alive as 
far as possible for those of you who did not know her. 

I have three very different pictures of Mrs. Richards. The women of my 
day knew her as a dean of women, in fact, if not by official appointment. She 
saw to it that we had a club room, helped us in financial difficulties, and 
worried about our behavior. We were fresh from high school and, looking 
back, I can well understand Mrs. Richards’ anxiety lest one of us do some- 
thing that would close the door which she had, with so much difficulty, opened 
for women at Technology. 

In my day, Mrs. Richards did not devote much time to the young people in 
the laboratory, but we saw her often working in her own little cell glassed off 
from the rest of the laboratory and were aware that important samples of water 
came for her personal attention. Even on our inexperience the perfection of 
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her technique was not lost; and most of us, I am sure, sensed the chemical 
interpreter behind the quantitative analyst. 

My third impression was the result of a happy accident of circumstance. I 
was sitting on Mrs. Richards’ porch making a dinner call when a cab drew up 
at the gate. Mrs. Richards was on her feet instantly with a radiant smile of 
welcome for her guest. That smile illuminates for me the many tributes in 
her biography from those who knew her personally. Without it, I should be 
able to see her only through the rather scared eyes of an undergraduate. 

Of Mrs. Richards’ communjty interests we were only vaguely aware. We 
knew that she had many callers and saw her come and go. Later when I 
became closely concerned with home economics work, I wished that I had 
known something definite of those comings and goings, because it was at about 
that time that she was helping in the organization of the Lake Placid Confer- 
ence which a few years later became the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion with Mrs. Richards for the first president. 

That she should serve as the center of crystallization for this movement is 
not surprising. She held a firm conviction that if people knew better, they 
would do better, and had high hopes for the improvement of the controllable 
environment of human beings through the application of scientific knowledge. 
Such projects as the school kitchens, the New England Kitchen for teaching 
the foreign born, the Rumford Kitchen at the Chicago World’s Fair for teach- 
ing all, and sundry school lunches under educational control, were all projects 
to which she devoted her best energies. Mrs. Richards liked to say that some 
of her ventures were “interesting failures,” but how timely the ventures were 
is perhaps better judged from our vantage point of twenty years. It has 
become universally accepted that a school lunch should be administered by 
the school for the welfare of the children rather than by a concessionaire; 
“school kitchens” have developed to a point where they count substantially 
in the health program of the community; and numbers of women have found 
interesting vocations in the general field of nutrition. It is undoubtedly due 
to Mrs. Richards’ influence that the home economics movement concerned 
itself first with the application of science to home and institutional problems. 
That she was sensitive to beauty is known to all who saw her in her garden, or 
heard her talk about an early morning walk around Jamaica Pond, but she 
saw the greatest need of the homemaker in terms of scientific knowledge. 
The American Home Economics Association in the twenty years since its 
organization has grown to a membership of ten thousand with a diversity of 
interests not wholly forseen by Mrs. Richards. Behind this diversity, how- 
ever, lies the idea cherished by Mrs. Richards of the possibility of conscious 
choices which will preserve through changing form that which is of essential 
value in the home. 


The growth of the home economics ideas formulated by Mrs. Richards, 
and particularly the recent development of what she called euthenics, 
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was described by Dr. Ruth Wheeler, professor of physiology and nutri- 
tion and chairman of the committee on euthenics at Vassar College. 


Mrs. Richards carried a load tremendous even for her great and sturdy soul. 
Dr. Blood has described the early home economics movement carried by her 
wisdom. I had the privilege of knowing her a little in the Chemical Society, 
and then of seeing something of her in Washington during the first meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association, and of her cheerful assumption 
of that part of her burden. Her interest in projecting science into actual 
living had been shown still earlier, when for its sake she had substituted at 
Vassar for her beloved astronomy a course in what was then called “natural 
science.”” Even in 1868 Vassar was applying many of the facts in the funda- 
mental sciences it taught to everyday matters, greatly quickening Mrs. 
Richards’ natural interest in doing this. In her letters to her family Mrs. 
Richards mentioned Professor Farrar’s habit of constantly pointing out such 
applications of chemistry as would help to explain household problems. Very 
practical applications seem early to have been made, as in her letters Mrs. 
Richards frequently praised the food served at college; and one dinner, in 
1868, was surely fifty years ahead of science, with soup (though frankly, Mrs. 
Richards said of this that it “was a fashionable one, water poured over meat, 
with macaroni a little larger than knitting needles”) roast beef, succotash, 
squash, and potatoes, with rhubarb pie and canteloupes for dessert. She said, 
“All was as nice as possible’’; and we say, “What could be richer in vitamins?” 

The interest in fundamental science, in finding its application to everyday 
life and making use of it, as in finding the connection between chemistry and 
the cooking of food, has persisted at Vassar. No one could have taken courses 
in chemistry under Dr. Moulton without realizing its practical importance, nor 
history under Miss Salmon without gaining many bits of wisdom which could 
be put to the most practical uses. Many other instances could be given. 
Vassar, like the home economics movement and like Mrs. Richards herself, 
has always had a clear idea of her own function in the education of women. 
As the best schools of home economics have steadily insisted upon a firm 
foundation of really straight science in teacher and pupil alike, building the 
superstructure of applied science with frequent tests of the foundation be- 
neath, so Vassar, too, has kept her course straight, teaching straight science, 
and focussing her attention upon it, while currently showing the significance 
of practical application of scientific truth. Mrs. Richards helped to build 
foundations for both the home economics work and for science at Vassar when 
she served the college as a trustee; both have built upon her gift. 

In 1916 the Associated Alumnae of Vassar College established in memory of 
Mrs. Richards a $25,000 memorial fund to secure annually a lecturer of dis- 
tinction who shall give at Vassar a lecture or lectures along the line of Mrs. 
Richards’ interest in developing euthenics, or the science of right living. 
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Now Vassar is embarked uponan educational experiment. Directly inline with 
its policy since its foundation, it has established a division of euthenics, whose 
chairman has associated advisors representing such fields as chemistry, physiol- 
ogy, psychology, personnel research, and mental hygiene. Her task is to 
help students to work out groups of electives, clearly focussed and strongly 
supported, which shall give them information useful in the science of right 
living, knowledge of their own bodies and minds, and of some sector of their 
environment. It also conducts a Summer Institute of Euthenics, to which 
mothers may come with their young children and for six weeks live on the 
campus, with a nursery school for children from one and one-half to four, and 
a progressive school for children from five to nine, studying child guidance, 
child psychology, child nutrition, methods of education, and religious educa- 
tion, as well as similar subjects in euthenics for adults. Teachers interested 
in these subjects come too. 

All of this work centers in the Blodgett Hall of Euthenics, a beautiful new 
building given by Minnie Cumnock Blodgett, Vassar ’84, a disciple of Mrs. 
Richards. Much of the work springs from the inspiration given by Mrs. 
Richards herself; I hope that she is watching it with approval. 


The memorial was formally presented to the Institute by James 
Phinney Munroe ’82, Mrs. Richards’ counsellor in community work for 
human conservation. Dr. Munroe’s death occurred a few weeks later, 
so that this tribute was almost the last public speech by this warm friend 
of Mrs. Richards, of education, and of home economics. 


This memorial to Ellen Swallow Richards is associated intimately and 
properly with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology with which she was 
actively connected during the greater part of her busy life. Yet it isa national 
memorial, for her notable services to this institution were but a comparatively 
small part of her ceaseless and far-reaching contributions to the well-being of 
mankind. 

Small, compactly built, and absolutely unafraid, Mrs. Richards was always 
a fighter. The women of her generation who undertook, as she did, to over- 
turn the existing order, had need of every ounce of that pugnacity so char- 
acteristic of her. When a woman dared to challenge, not merely the relations 
of her sex to the existing order, but that very order itself, she aroused into 
shocked protest not only the men, but most of her fellow-women, too. 

I go far enough back into the 1870’s to remember the tradition of a long con- 
troversy between Miss Swallow, President Runkle, and a few members of the 
faculty on one side, and the rest of the faculty and all the Corporation on the 
other. “Why,” these opponents sternly asked, “should a female take up the 
scientific studies reserved for men? Woman’s place isin the home. Further- 
more,” they argued, “if one woman is admitted, others will follow; and think 
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of the disastrous effect upon the young men.”’ Finally, those cautious and re- 
luctant authorities placed her and her small band of disciples in a sort of con- 
tagious ward located in what we students used to call the “dump” and known 
as the Women’s Laboratory. We have been made familiar with the contribu- 
tions, many of them revolutionary, which she brought to her special science, 
chemistry, and to that combination of applied sciences which came to be known 
as home economics. But possibly some of us do not appreciate what notable— 
and again revolutionary—changes she wrought in the most fundamental of 
social activities, those of the public school. 

As we know, through her successful efforts in basing home management 
upon science instead of upon rule-of-thumb, Mrs. Richards did much to rescue 
American children, and consequently American men and women, from bad 
hygiene, unfit sanitary conditions, and improper food. She attacked with 
vigor, dirt, bad air, and malnutrition in general, but with special zeal she fought 
those dangerous conditions as they existed in the Boston schools. She rea- 
lized, of course, that those evils, as well as much of the wrong and inadequate 
teaching were due to corrupt politics, to general irresponsibility, and to indiffer- 
ence on the part both of the general public and of the fathers and mothers 
themselves. 

She organized, therefore, a committee of citizens, with Dr. Samuel Eliot at 
its head, to bring about, through legislation, four main changes in the adminis- 
tration of the Boston schools: first, that the large school committee elected 
“for politics only” by city wards should be superseded by a small committee 
of competent citizens chosen at large; second, that responsibility should be 
placed upon an expert superintendent chosen by this small committee; third, 
that through a school faculty, the teachers should have an active part in lay- 
ing out courses of study and selecting school texts; and, fourth, that through 
advisory committees of fathers and mothers, the school and the home should 
be made to work together. 

For four years this committee of hers fought the powers of reaction in ex- 
tended hearings before the Legislature. In this uphill contest, Ellen Richards 
took a leading part, though, with her usual modesty, she kept herself scrupu- 
lously in the background. In the conducting of those four successive campaigns 
were shown, in a superlative degree, her special qualities: her pugnacity, 
tempered by extraordinary tact; her thoroughness, leaving nothing to chance 
but making certain that every witness should be present, and that the testi- 
mony of all the witnesses should be both impressive and cumulative; and her 
wisdom in realizing that mere arguments in open session would have little 
effect unless supplemented by many other types of pressure exerted upon 
members of the Legislature by forces of which they stood in awe. 

Every one of the four campaigns was masterly; and the successive modifica- 
tions of the proposed measure, due to experience gained at the hearings, were 
almost solely Mrs. Richards’ work. Though the effort ended in what seemed 
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at the moment failure, it really prepared and sowed the ground so that within 
two or three years thereafter, bills were passed under which the schools of 
Boston were greatly changed for the better. Her experience enabled Mrs. 
Richards to assist many other cities in similar fights for school reform, and the 
infinitely better general school conditions of 1928 are due, in unreckoned 
measure, to the initiative and hard work of this versatile woman. 

In the remarkable building-up of the Home Economics Association and the 
Lake Placid Club, Ellen Richards applied the same qualities of zeal, of tact, 
of thoroughness, and of optimism that she had exerted in the notable campaigns 
before the Massachusetts Legislature. 

From the above statements emphasizing her fighting qualities, her interest 
in “masculine” studies, her willingness to descend into the ways of the legisla- 
tive lobbyist, one might draw the inference that Ellen Richards was unfeminine. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. I had the good fortune to be one of 
her husband’s “boys,” that is, a student in mining engineering. We were, of 
course, her special care; and I have a vivid recollection of that charming house 
to which we students were frequently invited—its plants and flowers, its em- 
bracing atmosphere of hospitality, its abounding cordiality, and to hungry 
boys living in boarding houses, what food! Mrs. Richards carried out in her 
own household all the principles of home economics which she was so vigor- 
ously and effectually promulgating. 

It is fitting, as I have said, that this beautiful memorial should be placed 
here in the midst of the chemical laboratories where she so successfully worked; 
but a similar memorial might rest, with equal appropriateness, in Vassar 
College, in the public school headquarters of many cities, in the offices of the 
Home Economics Association, and ina number of other active centers to the 
existence of which her initiative gave an incentive so immense. 

Representing, as I presume I do, the public and especially that part of it 
concerned with the progress of education, I feel greatly honored in being asked 
to present to my mother institution this beautiful and permanent reminder 
that one of the outstanding builders of the Institute’s fame and her educational 
success was the woman who in the school’s early conservatism was regarded 
as a rather impertinent interloper. The stone that the builders of Technology 
almost rejected a half-century ago is now become, we rejoice to acknowledge, 
one of the very heads of the corner. 


The tablet was unveiled by Mrs. Richards’ husband, Dr. Robert Hal- 
lowell Richards, ’68, whose long and distinguished career as a metallur- 
gist has, like hers as an analytical chemist, been most closely associated 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The memorial was accepted in behalf of the Corporation of the Institute 
by the head of its department of biology and public health, Dr. Samuel C. 
Prescott, 94, who was not only a former pupil of Mrs. Richards but her 
active ally in pioneer work in public health. 
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For many of us here today the deeps of memory have been stirred by these 
tributes, eloquent with friendship, with gratitude, and with appreciation of 
a great character. 

It is perhaps not entirely inappropriate that one who for nearly a score of 
years was a student and colleague of Mrs. Richards’ in this school should be 
permitted, in the name of the Institute of Technology, to accept from grate- 
ful and generous givers this imperishable memorial. It isa privilege for which 
I cannot adequately express my appreciation, nor my gratitude to President 
Stratton, who has so graciously and generously made me his deputy for the 
moment, in order that I may add the tribute of a fellow instructor and co- 
worker in the field of public health and that I might acknowledge, as I now do 
with sincerity and grateful memory, my personal indebtedness to a great 
teacher, a great citizen, and a great woman. 

To set up a worthy memorial to Mrs. Richards would be a notable event 
under any circumstances, but it is the more significant in this great engineer- 
ing school where for years she was the only woman on the instructing staff. 
Here she rendered immeasurable service, both by her own scientific investiga- 
tions and through the remarkable influence which she exerted on her students 
and associates, in adding to the character and the reputation of the institution. 
This service was especially outstanding in that early period of extreme poverty 
and stress through which Technology passed in its lean and struggling youth. 
The world will never know how great was the contribution of her splendid 
energy and woman’s intuition, her courage and faith, her wisdom and scien- 
tific skill, always unremittingly exerted in cooperation with the labors of that 
devoted band of professors in which her husband was so prominent a figure. 

This is not the place or the moment for me to review at length those masterly 
pioneer studies on the chemistry of water, or on the relation of blue-green 
alge to taste and odors in water supplies, first of their kind in the world, or 
those manifold studies in other fields which contributed so greatly to human 
welfare, and were the actual basis of much of the splendid development in 
America of household economics and the science of healthy living. They have 
leng since been recognized as establishing a new epoch in public health, and as 
the work of a true pioneer in research, a master of technique and keen power of 
observation. Through them the whole fabric of sanitary science was strength- 
ened and made practical as well as scientifically sound; matters of doubt 
were made matters of certainty and subject to correct determination and in- 
terpretation through laboratory procedures. 

Underlying all Mrs. Richards’ activity there was also a spiritual quality, a 
lofty conception of service and a sensitiveness to duty that made themselves 
felt, and which she practiced far more than she preached. She was, in biblical 
phrase, “zealous in good works” and had no patience with sham, half-truths, 
or half-hearted endeavors; hence her work was always carefully planned, 
thorough in its execution, and convincing in its results. I cannot help think- 
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ing of Mrs. Richards as a sort of modern Martha whose labor was scrupulously 
performed, 
“Not as a ladder from Earth to Heaven, not as a witness for any creed, 

But simple service simply given to her own kind in their common need.” 

It is my privilege now, on behalf of the Institute of Technology, as the 
representative of the president and Corporation, and as a member of its faculty, 
to accept with appreciation and sincere thanks this tablet to Mrs. Richards 
which has been so generously presented by her friends and former students. 
It will be cherished by those who knew her as a friend and teacher; it will be 
honored by those who know only of her service to science. As this enduring 
bronze is set up in this great temple of science to perpetuate the memory and 
influence of this distinguished woman, I hope it will become a sort of special 
shrine at which many who are engaged in the widening fields of service which 
she visioned and in which she so faithfully ministered will find new inspiration 
and courage for the study of the problems of human welfare. 

I accept this tablet with the hope that it will stand close to the current of 
that ceaseless stream of young and vigorous humanity which year by year 
flows through these halls and laboratories like a living, dynamic river. It is 
pleasant to think that as these young men and women pass this beautiful 
memorial which will adorn and give distinction to their path to laboratory or 
research rooms, they may pause for an instant to look upon the serene face 
there portrayed, and that they may inwardly, even if inarticulately, say in 
essence to themselves: Here is one of the truly great, for she taught not only 
her own science but the love of all truth, the dignity of labor, and the nobility 
of human service. 


Since the founding of the American Home Economics Association in 
1908-09 was in large measure due to the devotion, energy, and guidance 
of Mrs. Richards, and since the establishment of a professional magazine 
of home economics was a part of its work especially dear to her heart, 
it seems fitting that to the JouRNAL oF Home Economics should come 
the privilege of printing and preserving the account of these exercises in 
her memory. Their appearance is particularly appropriate at the time 
when the Association is celebrating its twentieth anniversary in Boston, 
the city most closely associated with her and her work for “the application 
of modern science to the improvement of living conditions in the home, 
the institution, and the community.” 
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HOMEMAKING WITH THE “OTHER HALF” ALONG OUR 
INTERNATIONAL BORDER 


GRACE A. FARRELL 
State Supervisor of Homemaking Classes in Rural Schools, Arizona 


Our Mexican inhabitants on both sides of the international border 
are of two distinct types with a possible middle class which is growing 
rapidly and which, after another generation or two, will be more clearly 
discernible. 

The aristocrats of Spanish grandee ancestry have great wealth and 
beautiful homes. They are cultured, well educated, and, when under- 
stood, charming. 

The middle class is forming steadily from the children of the less for- 
tunate who have had the advantage and opportunity to learn some 
American ideals attainable under their circumstances. Their homes 
are rapidly showing improvement along many lines, and, in some in- 
stances, equal the simple home of the average American working man. 

The peons are the servants of the rich, hewers of wood, haulers of 
water, and tillers of the soil. Children of these humble people constitute 
75 per cent of the rural and village schools in the border counties of 
Arizona. Home conditions are pitiful; and since the small percentage 
of American children must work, play, and study with them, the problem 
of handling the situation is perhaps the most vital one in the Arizona 
public schools today. 

To realize the difficulties of the teacher and the immensity of the task 
in such schools, one must know the homes from which these children 
come and the conditions under which they live. 

Through many generations of ignorance and submission, these peons 
have become thoroughly imbued with the idea of the superiority of an 
educated person. For this reason the teacher in the community is highly 
regarded, and her word is law in the school. This eliminates the well 
known “parent problem” of American communities. On the other hand, 
they regard with suspicion any new and seemingly radical departure 
from the regular routine. This is particularly true of health work and 
those phases of school life which are contrary to their established customs. 

Sanitation is a sealed book to most families of this class, and the ideas 
behind our modern sanitary rules are so at variance with their old-world 
customs that teachers have a difficult time to reconcile the two. For 
instance, no child may wash his face if he has a cold. Many times the 
teacher is obliged to perform this act for the little mite who comes to 
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school filthily dirty, but in all seriousness says, ‘‘I can’t wash; I have a 
cold.” Many schools have installed showers and others have some sort 
of a tub with regular bathing periods to overcome such prejudices. 

Children are everywhere and receive little or no proper care. The 
average American child would die if treated to the exposure and physical 
neglect which is the lot of many of these little ones. They are welcomed 
and loved by their parents, often to the point of indulging them too 
much when they are little; but no thought of their future welfare or 
education is taken. Without proper clothing, food, housing, or medical 
attention when it is needed, they grow up to the same kind of adult life. 
The tiny new-born babe is not washed for several weeks, never unless it 
is a strong child. A bonnet is at once placed on its head and does not 
come off until the child is about three months old. No woman stays in 
bed longer than three days after the birth of her child. She is sure a 
fever will result if she does. In the rural districts a midwife is in attend- 
ance on such occasions, and the customs followed are widely at variance 
with modern obstetrical practices. 

The houses are small, low adobe huts of one or two rooms, roofed with 
red iron sheeting, old tin cans cut open and laid flat, or the thatch of 
native “bear grass.” Many have floors of earth, dampened and pounded 
each day until hard, smooth, and firm. The more elaborate have 
rough lumber floors, but seldom is there paint or any kind of floor 
covering. Windows are small and few; often they are lacking entirely, 
air and light coming in through the cracks in the wall or the open door. 

Furniture is primitive, consisting often of boxes used as seats and 
cupboard. Perhaps there will be one bed, set aside for parents and the 
baby, but even that is not always found. Privacy is almost unknown. 
A dining table is purely a luxury as the family does not sit down in our 
customary fashion to a meal. Each person takes what he wishes, finds 
a convenient seat, and eats. Few dishes are necessary for this style of 
service, and the native bread or tortilla makes an excellent plate upon 
which to place the frijoles and chile con carne. If any one is served at 
the table, it is the working members of the family, the father and older 
sons. 

One piece of furniture considered essential, found in even the poorest 
home and dearest to the heart of the Mexican woman, is her sewing 
machine. No sacrifice is too great to buy the best machine available. 
Most women are dexterous and quickly learn to operate the machines. 
Though their tastes are not what Americans consider the best, they 
make their clothes and those of the children. Remodeling and renovat- 
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ing are almost unknown. Little care is taken of the clothing. A child’s 
new garment will be put on and worn until it drops off in ribbons, stiff 
with dirt. Undergarments are few and queer. All effect is reserved 
for the exterior. This is true of personal cleanliness as well. A young 
woman may seem to be smartly dressed at first glance, but a closer in- 
spection will disclose the line where the powder ends and the water did 
not touch. 

Most of the buying of dry goods is done through the mail-order cata- 
logue, and many dollars find their way to the big mail-order houses. The 
prevalent taste is for bright colors, and even the tiny babes are decked 
out in cerise and magenta silk, trimmed with yards of wide cotton lace. 

Food is purchased locally, and the indispensable staples found in any 
home are flour of a soft wheat, much lard, and coffee. In the rural dis- 
tricts corn is raised; it is used in the milk stage as we do sweet corn, or 
when dried forms the basis for many dishes, corn tortillas, enchiladas, 
tamales, and others. During the growing season some vegetables are 
used, but few are preserved in any way forfuture use. Ifthereissufficient 
money, some canned vegetables are bought at the store. String beans, 
tomatoes, pumpkins, squash, and the inevitable chili are favorites. 
Chili is raised in abundance and dried in long strings for winter use. In 
the fall one can see the sides of little huts glowing scarlet with the bright 
pods hung to dry. These strings sell for about fifteen dollars. 

Meat dried into jerky, eggs, chicken, preferably stewed, milk scalded 
when fresh from the cow or made into fresh cheese are part of the regular 
diet. American desserts, especially pie and cake, are rapidly becoming 
a part of the diet and the women learn to bake them quite well. 

Most of the Mexicans are of the Catholic faith and the religious life 
in the villages where there is a priest and a church is a vital part of their 
existence. In the country where church cannot be regularly attended, 
the old women conduct a service after a fashion in one of the homes, 
usually on saints’ days;every onein the neighborhood attends; the serv- 
ice lasts all night, and the women do most of the reciting though the 
men are present. Religious instruction is given the children by their 
mothers, the priest making trips to a central point for baptism, confirma- 
tion, and communion. One part of the house sure to be elaborately 
decorated is the little shrine; where the house is pretentious enough to 
have a sleeping apartment, the shrine is there; otherwise it will be found 
in that part of the living room devoted to sleeping. Bright paper flowers 
and decorated candles surround the little statuette and show the great 
love of color and struggle for beauty. 
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Weddings are occasions of great festivity. Usually the ceremony is 
performed first by a justice of the peace and then, if the parties are of 
strong religious convictions, by the priest. This is followed by a dance 
lasting all night and accompanied by a feast of native dishes. The 
bridegroom always buys the wedding outfit for the bride, often spending 
his last cent for it, the license, and the ceremony. It is not an uncommon 
sight in county-seats to see the conventional white satin, veil, and orange 
blossom wreath trailing down the dingy corridor of the court house. In 
one instance the writer witnessed a ceremony where the bride wore a 
white silk blouse and a bright cerise petticoat as her wedding dress. 

In times of sickness, every one flocks to the home of the patient, and 
even in contagious diseases no rules of quiet or quarantine are known. 
Proper care of the sick is unknown except where a school nurse or the 
Red Cross has done missionary work. Funerals are a social event 
attended by all the neighbors. Often the corpse is photographed and 
the picture kept as a sacred memento. 

As to morals, Mexican people may perhaps be described as unmoral 
rather than immoral. They have no privacy in the home, regard the 
natural processes of life and death as a matter of course, and do not 
think it absolutely necessary to go through the wedding ceremony. 
However, public opinion allows a man to return his bride to her father’s 
home if he can prove she was not a virgin when he married her and that 
she misled him in the matter. 

An adolescent girl is not allowed to attend a dance or social gathering 
unchaperoned, but after marriage she may act as she pleases. After a 
woman begins to raise her family she stays closely at home until they 
are grown, but her husband goes to all the dances and has as good a time 
as before he was married. 

Music and dancing are the two forms of entertainment most common. 
Nearly every home has a guitar and the whole family sings. The native 
songs are distinctive and beautiful, in rather a minor key. The rhythm 
is broken and the time changes with the theme. Many of the folk songs 
are not written, but handed down through the generations. 

The people are grateful for favors shown, but like all children, cannot 
be indulged too much or allowed too many liberties. Many have not 
learned the value of truth, honesty, and industry. They are prone to 
procrastinate, give little thought to the problems of the future, and seem 
perfectly happy in their aimless existence. Irresponsible, fond of music 
and full of rhythm, socially inclined and clannish, they have no thought 
for the morrow, and live only in the present. If they are cold and 
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hungry they bear it with stoicism, and when fortune smiles they spend 
lavishly and enjoy it hugely until everything is gone. 

The teacher who goes into a rural community where there is a majority 
of people of this class must be a missionary in the highest sense of the 
term. She will be called upon in all emergencies. Many have doctored 
and nursed the sick, buried the dead, even in some instances making the 
tiny coffin for a dead child, and repaired all sorts of broken things, from 
hearts to the beloved sewing machine. In one poverty-stricken, almost 
deserted mining camp the teacher was for one winter the only person 
drawing a pay check. Many little children were clothed by the gar- 
ments she collected and many hungry mouths were fed by the pots of 
beans and the hot cocoa she cooked for the school lunch. 

Knowing these conditions and the problems of the teacher in such 
places, the State of Arizona has arranged through the office of the di- 
rector of vocational education, Mr. Alma M. Davis, (and thanks to his 
vision of the great need in these communities) for the teachers to give 
to the Mexican girls of even the most remote places a practical course 
in homemaking. 

This course must be fitted to the needs of the community and to every 
individual girl in the class. It must strive for an ideal home, but such 
a home as is entirely within reach of the girl. It must be based upon 
actual home conditions and partly carried on in the home itself by means 
of home projects. The instruction is given during school hours, is cor- 
related with academic work in every possible way, uses materials at 
hand which would not otherwise be used, and attempts to cover any part 
of homemaking from morals and manners to cleaning and cooking. 

Teachers have found this class of work to be of great service in facili- 
tating the use of the English language, as a means of entry into the 
homes of the girls, and in opening the way to a friendly understanding 
between parents and teacher so that problems may be discussed and 
better ways of living be brought within reach of these families. When 
once the fear of ridicule is gone and confidence gained, great things may 
be accomplished. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing of its kind ever witnessed by the 
writer was a luncheon cooked and served by eight Mexican girls for their 
mothers. The girls averaged about thirteen years of age, having had 
one year’s work in homemaking. It was done in a Mexican school 
where no American children attended. A!l food was cooked in school 
and served correctly, orders being given in English by the teacher 
though not a mother could speak an English word. The whole project 
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was the basis of lessons in English, art, arithmetic, cleanliness and 
sanitation, sewing and cooking, etiquette and politeness. As one of 
the baby brothers attended, a bit of child care in the way of proper 
feeding and amusement was included. Every girl in the group was 
better fitted by that experience for the life she was to lead, whether in 
her mother’s home, in a home of her own later on, or in earning her living 
as a maid. 

Each group is individual in its work. One made over clothes for an 
entire school. Several made a layette for a little new-comer in some less 
fortunate family. One group nursed the “flu” victims in a stricken out- 
lying district. Still another devoted several weeks to personal cleanli- 
ness, shampooing and trimming unkept locks, shortening petticoats and 
mending stockings, manicuring broken nails and thoroughly scrubbing 
unbathed bodies. A daily inspection proved an incentive, and learning 
to put a becoming wave in clean, soft hair, a reward much sought for. 

The teacher is the guide and director, but the girls plan and execute. 
The work must be elastic in nature to keep it practical, and must not 
require expensive materials or equipment. Its success depends upon the 
teacher’s vision, her interest in the work itself, and her faith in the girls 
she teaches. 

It is impossible to graft all the American habits upon these people, as 
their mental point of view is not in the least similar to ours, nor should 
we wish to make them copies of ourselves. The effort is rather to give 
them a vision of the better, easier, and more modern ways of life, so 
adapted to their racial and national habits that they do not seem foreign 
but become naturally a part of their existence. The best means of con- 
tact is through the public schools along the border, and our best hope is 
to train, as well as may be, the girls now in their adolescent period, who 
in a few years will be the homemakers in these rural districts. 
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THE PREPARATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL USED BY HOME ECONOMISTS 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 
Director of Food Research, The Hills Brothers Company, New York City 


The educational department of a large trade association reports that 
each month 260,000 leaflets are sent out from its headquarters to teachers 
and students of home economics. Although figures for the total output 
of bulletins, charts, and posters are not available, there is no doubt that 
resident and extension teachers of home economics are large-scale con- 
sumers of commercial educational material. Since intelligent consump- 
tion is based upon a knowledge of the processes involved in production 
and distribution, the teacher should be able to use these commercial 
helps to better advantage if she understands the manner in which they 
are prepared and distributed. 

At the present time, a large proportion of the printed and pictorial 
material which is received by schools and other educational agencies 
is prepared under the direction of women with home economics training. 
There are still a few firms which do not consider it necessary to consult 
an accredited home economist in the preparation of school material but 
their number appears to be decreasing. Those companies or associations 
which employ a home economics woman on a full-time basis usually 
turn over to her the responsibility for the educational program. Other 
companies call upon the consultant in home economics to aid them in 
carrying out a specific piece of work. So far as her responsibility toward 
an individual bulletin is concerned, it makes little difference whether it 
is the company home economist or the consultant who undertakes the 
task. In either case, her first step is to assemble data which are of value 
to home economics education and which are not already available. In 
passing upon the relevance of the information to the educational program, 
she not only draws from her own teaching or extension experience but 
she also seeks the advice of potential users of the finished product. 
State and city supervisors of home economics, public health workers, 
and subject matter specialists with the agricultural extension service 
are among those who have given generously of their counsel and have 
helped to determine the content of commercial educational material. 

Search through all possible sources of information may reveal that 
there are insufficient data to warrant publication. Under these circum- 
stances, the company home economist must arrange for organized re- 
search to supply the missing facts. If it is not practicable to include 
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the investigation in the research program carried on in the company 
laboratories, the work may be done by a nearby university under a 
grant or fellowship for industrial research. As the research findings will 
appear in scientific journals of limited circulation, they must also be 
made available in other forms. Reprints of the original reports will 
serve best for teachers and advanced students. A more popular pre- 
sentation is needed for others to whom the results of the study are of 
potential interest. In the delicate task of condensing and popularizing 
without loss of accuracy or shifting of emphasis, close supervision by the 
writer of the original report is essential. 

The entrant into the business field may be surprised at the amount of 
useful information which is extant but inaccessible to the average teacher 
or school librarian. Trade journals covering a highly specialized field 
frequently contain technical data directly applicable to classroom prob- 
lems. The private libraries of individual firms and of trade associations, 
the files in the company laboratories, and, by no means least, the unre- 
corded experience of veteran employees, all make their contribution. 
It is the work of the home economist to evaluate this mass of material, to 
compile the pertinent information, and to oversee its publication in a 
form adaptable to the program of home economics education. 

If the capabilities of the business home economist do not include 
facility in writing or if the subject requires handling by a specialist, she 
will not attempt to do the work herself. Instead she will use her knowl- 
edge of the whole field of home economics in finding the best author and 
in persuading this properly qualified person to undertake the task. In 
many instances, however, the writing is done by the company home 
economist, who looks back gratefully on all her past training, even to 
college composition courses. 

As the business home economist may be editor as well as author of 
her firm’s publications, her duties are not ended when the manuscript is 
ready for the printer. The decisions which have still to be made deal 
with matters in which her previous experience may have offered little 
basis for judgment. The quality of the paper or printing stock is an 
important factor, affecting appearance, durability, and cost. Before 
the printer can make his estimate, he must know the number of copies 
to be published, for the unit cost is appreciably lower in larger lots. 
The size of the page is another important matter. In order to simplify 
filing problems of bulletin users, there has been a recent tendency to 
print commercial publications on the same size page as federal and state 
extension bulletins. Other decisions deal with the size and “family” 
of type, the material of the cover, and the presence and absence of color. 
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Only a comparative estimate of the cost of publishing the same booklet 
in black and white or in a varying number of colors will convince the 
inexperienced editor of the wide disparity in expense. . 

Fortunately for the home economist who is preparing her first bulletin, 
she can look to specialists for advice. The advertising agency which 
directs the company’s advertising may be called into service. The art 
department will execute illustrations carrying out the home economist’s 
suggestions. The lay-out department will assemble the proofs from the 
printer and the engraver into the “dummy,” an approximation of the 
finished booklet. The proof and the dummy must be submitted at 
each stage of progress for the approval of the editor upon whom the 
final responsibility rests. The other specialists are likely to be much 
more concerned with the appearance of the bulletin than with its subject 
matter. With due appreciation of their valuable services, the editor 
will continue to look upon the publication from the point of view of its 
potential users and will insist that form is subservient to content. 

In the preparation of other types of educational material such as 
charts, posters, and sample collections, the procedure is essentially the 
same. The home economist describes the type of material which will 
meet the needs of some organized educational group. The technical 
specialists in the employ of her company, of the advertising agency, and 
of the lithographing firm carry her ideas into execution. 

The distribution of commercial educational material offers as definite 
problems as production. If the company is already recognized as a 
source of teaching helps, there will be a steady demand from educators. 
If, however, the bulletin, chart, or poster represents the first venture into 
the field, its existence must be made known. An announcement in the 
professional journals will reach many but by no means all potential users. 
Other means must be sought to acquaint teachers and extension workers 
throughout the country with this new material and to offer them the 
opportunity to pass upon its usefulness in their individual programs. 
Home economists may be surprised to learn that their very names have 
a certain commercial value according to their professional status. The 
following quotations appear in the catalogue of a company which special- 
izes in the sale of mailing lists of persons in educational work: 


Subject Institution Quantity Price 
Domestic science Women’s colleges 1025 $30.00 
Domestic science Normal schools 275 14.00 
Domestic science High schools 7000 200.00 


Domestic science 
supervisors Public schools 1000 50.00 
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The business home economist who compares the number of city super- 
visors in the above list with the number reported by the home economics 
office of the United States Bureau of Education may have her doubts 
as to the accuracy of the names offered for sale. For other reasons, 
also, she may prefer to compile her mailing list through the voluntary 
cooperation of school administrators, extension leaders, and department 
heads. 

Although most teachers are on the mailing list of at least one of the 
sample distributing companies, few are entirely clear as to the way in 
which the activities of these firms are carried on. The service of the 
sample distributing agency consists in supplying to the manufacturer 
typed labels bearing the names and addresses of home economics teachers 
and of home demonstration agents. The cost of the samples and of the 
shipping is borne by the manufacturer who, in addition, pays the sample 
distributing company for the names supplied. The cost of the service 
may not seem excessive to the company which has no mailing list of its 
own. Some manufacturers, however, prefer to offer their samples 
through announcements in the professional journals or by correspond- 
ence. Others hold themselves in readiness to meet requests which come 
in. The absence of a firm’s name from the list of patrons of a sample 
distributing company should not be interpreted as unwillingness on his 
part to supply samples for educational purposes. 

Consumers can help in many ways to improve the service now offered 
by manufacturers and trade associations. The following suggestions 
are offered not in criticism of present practices of bulletin users, but in 
explanations of some conditions within the business organization. Re- 
quests for material would receive more prompt attention if they were 
more evenly distributed throughout the year instead of being concen- 
trated at the opening of the fall and spring terms. Supplies needed for 
the early fall lessons should be ordered during the vacation period. The 
addition to the address of the line ‘Educational Department” or “Home 
Economics Department”’ expedites delivery within the office. As many 
companies issue material for varying age groups and for several subjects, 
the home economics teacher will avoid the problem of disposing of un- 
suitable booklets if she will include in her requests a statement of the 
interests of her group. If she wishes a supply for distribution to her 
pupils, the number enrolled should be mentioned. The stipulation that 
she be notified in advance if there is a charge for the material is desirable 
if her budget is limited. The practice of delegating to some pupil the 
task of writing for booklets is entirely praiseworthy if the necessary in- 
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formation is furnished and if there is adequate assurance that the request 
is authorized by the teacher. Several schools make use of request 
forms, either mimeographed or printed by the industrial classes. This 
method is satisfactory to the company and must prove a labor-saving 
device for the teacher. 

I have already mentioned that the producer attempts to estimate the 
demand for educational material by consulting representative home 
economic workers. The measure of his success, however, lies in the 
reception given to his bulletin or chart by the rank and file of users. 
There is such an abundance of commercial educational material available 
at present that it is easy to forget that this activity of firms and organiza- 
tions is still in the experimental stage and that the experiment may not 
be continued indefinitely. In order to be certain that his investment is 
justified, the manufacturer looks for evidence, not necessarily in increased 
sales for his product, but in expressions of interest on the part of con- 
sumers. If, then, a teacher wishes to count on renewing her supply of a 
helpful bulletin next fall, her best form of insurance is a brief letter to 
the producer acknowledging the receipt of this year’s shipment. If she 
can suggest ways in which the bulletin or chart can be bettered, she may 
be certain that her ideas will be given thoughtful consideration. 

Among the bulletins received in the course of a school year, there are 
certain to be a few which are undesirable, at least in part. If the mem- 
bers of the consuming group for which this material was published refuse 
to become interested, their purely negative response will reduce the 
chances for a continued output. But if they will go so far as to voice 
their objections in a letter to the company responsible, there is always 
the possibility that statements made in ignorance will be corrected and 
that a good bulletin may issue from a poor one. Home economics 
educators are almost unanimous in reporting that the quality of commer- 
cial teaching helps has improved greatly in the last ten years. The 
credit for whatever progress has been made rests with those resident and 
extension teachers who, by their clear-cut discrimination between good 
and poor material, have set up standards for the business world to follow. 
If home economics in business is to increase in usefulness during the next 
ten years, it will be through continued support and guidance from the 
other fields of home economics. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF WOMEN ENGAGED IN 
HOMEMAKING 


HAZEL KYRK AND MARGARET REID 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


How many women are engaged in homemaking in the United States? 
It is usually assumed that since the Bureau of the Census has hitherto 
sought to discover only the gainful occupations of women we are left 
without any evidence as to the number engaged in this economically 
important but non-gainful pursuit. There are data, however, in the 
Census Reports that enable one to make certain estimates of the number; 
and in view of the fact that there is a movement to secure the enumera- 
tion of women so engaged in 1930, it is interesting to speculate in what 
respects a similar attempt at earlier censuses would have changed the 
estimated figures. 

In 1920, there were 35,177,515 women 15 years of age and over in the 
United States. Most children probably have certain homemaking 
tasks, but under fifteen there would be few for whom it was the “principal 
occupation.” It was not, of course, the principal occupation of all the 
women and girls 15 and over. Over two million were in school in 1920, 
and 8,346,796 were recorded as following some gainful occupation. 
Many of the married women in the latter group were undoubtedly 
carrying their household responsibilities; but since the Census Bureau 
lays down the rule that no one may be counted in two occupational 
classes but must designate the major or principal one, we must exclude 
these gainfully employed women from the group of homemakers. 

We have then as of January 1, 1920, 24,702,482 women 15 years of age 
and over who were neither in school nor gainfully employed. If the 
census enumerator had been instructed to ask the question, would they 
all have listed themselves as homemakers? Not all would have done so 
any more than all men of similar age claimed a gainful occupation. 
Some of these women were aged and cared for by others; some were 
permanently disabled or chronically ill. Others presumably were ladies 
of leisure. If we assume that the same proportion of women as men 
were too old or too rich to work, or were physically incapacitated, we 
may make a further deduction of 2,149,698 from our potential home- 
makers.! 


1 The person who is ill or out of work temporarily gives, of course, his or her usual employ- 
ment when the census is taken. 
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Several questions arise as to the validity of the above assumption. 
There is a slightly larger proportion of women than men above 65, but 
would age bar a woman from homemaking tasks as quickly as it would 
a man from gainful employment? There probably is a larger proportion 
of men than women permanently disabled due to the greater hazards 
of their employment, but again we may ask whether an illness or an 
injury that might bar one from gainful employment would bar a woman 
from homemaking. Furthermore, a man may retire from his business, 
but will his wife likewise retire from her homemaking? There are then, 
it would appear, many in this group of women who although their house- 
keeping responsibility was comparatively slight would not feel that they 
should be listed as entirely without occupation if an enumeration were 
being taken. Our deduction is probably larger than the number of 
women who because of age, ill health, etc., make no claim to a homemak- 
ing job, but it may be argued that our results approximate the number of 
full time workers more closely than would census figures unless arbitrary 
rules to secure exclusions were laid down.? 

Are we now at our final estimate, or is there possibly one more deduc- 
tion to be made? Should women who are living in boarding houses or 
hotels be counted as homemakers? Here again is a nice question for the 
census enumerator. If this woman takes care of her children, mends 
her husband’s clothes, budgets the income, buys all supplies except food, 
should she not declare herself a homemaker and be so counted? If on 
the other hand we should decide that such women by their domicile 
have eliminated the most time-consuming part of their homemaking and 
that they should not be counted, how many of them were there in 1920? 
Here we have as a guide only the results of the 1900 census when a sepa- 
rate tabulation was made of ‘“‘economic” and private households. At 
that time 1.7 per cent of the population was living in boarding houses 
and hotels. If we assume that the same proportion was so living in 
1920 and the same proportion of these women as of the entire popula- 
tion, we may make a further deduction of 383,397 women from our 
homemaking group. This deduction is, we believe, ample, and possibly 
excessive, mainly for the reason that this group of women is least likely 
to be living other than in private family groups. We arrive then at the 
conservative estimate of 22,169,387 women 15 years of age and over 


? There are many questions as to what definition is to be given to homemaking and what 
instructions given to enumerators. May there be two or more homemakers in a household? 
May men be counted as homemakers? Some of the men not gainfully employed may be 
assisting with household tasks. 
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engaged in homemaking in 1920.* Similar estimates for 1890, 1900, and 
1910 are given in the accompanying table. 


Estimated Number of Women Engaged in Homemaking 1890-1920 


WOMEN 15 AND OVER 1920 1910 1900 1890 
35,177 ,515)30,047 , 325) 24, 249, 191/19,602,178 
Number gainfully employed............... 8,346,796) 7,639,828) 4,997,415) 3,712,144 
2,128,237) 1,958,080) 1,328,616) 1,102,293 


Estimated number ineligible for work, i.e., 
permanently disabled or making no claims) 
on a homemaking job.................. 2,149,698) 1,222,626, 1,386,569) 1,062,830 

Estimated number of able-bodied, non-gain- 
fully employed, in boarding houses and 
383,397; 326,855; 281,122) 233,323 

Estimated number engaged in homemaking 22, 169, 387/18 , 899,936) 16, 255,469 13,491,588 

Estimated number engaged in homemaking 
.923 .946 1.018 1.078 


* Estimates of number of private families were based on the 1900 figures, as the only ones 
available. 


According to these estimates, the number of women engaged only in 
homemaking has not increased quite as rapidly as has the population 
from 1890 to 1920. The population increased 68.8 per cent and the 
number of homemakers 64.3 per cent. Putting it in another way, a 
larger proportion of women 15 years of age and over were in school or 
were gainfully employed in 1920 than in 1890. In 1890, according to 
our estimate, there were 1.078 homemakers for each private family; in 
1920 there were 0.923. These figures, if at all correct, indicate what 
we have long suspected, that with the decline in household tasks has gone 
a decline in the number of persons in the home to perform them. 


3 The number of women “keeping house” without pay in 1920 is estimated as 22,500,000 
by Wesley C. Mitchell in “Business Cycles,” National Bureau of Economic Research, Pub- 
lication No. 10, 1927, pp. 84 and 85. 


OPEN FORUM 


A Course in Home Economics for College Men. For the last 
three years the School of Home Economics of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College has offered a course advertised as ““Home Economics 
for Men.” The average yearly enrollment in this course for the three 
years is fifty-six men. The course is open to men of junior or senior 
standing. The purpose is to give men an understanding of the problems 
and opportunities in the home which men should be able to share with 
women. At the outset of the course an attempt is made to give the men 
an understanding of the present day young woman as a wife and home- 
maker. Traditions are difficult barriers many times, and the modern 
young man is still using the pattern of his mother as a guide in his own 
selecting. It takes tactful, earnest, and persistent teaching to show him 
that women have changed and progressed and that along with the rapidly 
changing world, the home too is changing. Just how hard it is for men 
to learn that the modern girl will not fit into this old fashioned setting 
they create for her is surely brought out in the class discussion of these 
men. The seriousness of young people regarding the social problems of 
family life makes us feel that even though divorce figures have been 
alarming, college men and women are thinking clearly. They are in- 
terested in the home, its integration, and its stability. 

The course deals with such subjects as relationships between college 
men and women, courtship, engagements, family finance, incompatibili- 
ties, other causes of divorce, preparation for parenthood, child training, 
health and recreation of the family, and such other subjects as have to 
do with the setting up of good standards of family life. The report on 
the course from fraternities and other organizations on the campus is 
that it has caused much group discussion among men, also wholesome 
discussion between men’s and women’s groups on the subject of marriage 
and family life. 

In answer to a question put up to the class, as to the attributes which 
the members considered necessary in an ideal wife, the following report 
was handed in by one of the members of the class: 


You asked us rather unexpectedly for our choice of the attributes of an 
ideal wife. If I can speak for one man (myself), here is a list: 
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1. Intelligence is easily the most important virtue. If a girl be intelligent 
many of the other attributes follow of necessity. Stupidity, not to 
be confused with lack of education, is one fault which cannot be 
corrected. I could never be happy and married to a dumb-bell. 

2. Character. I use this term in a general way and sub-divide it to make 

my meaning clear. 

a. Unselfishness in my opinion, is the first requisite to married 
happiness. I don’t mean that I expect a wife to forget herself 
in bovine devotion to me but I am certain that I have no 
sympathy for the woman whose first thought is of herself. 

b. Loyalty can be the most beautiful of traits. The trials of a man’s 
life can be met with greater courage and left with fewer scars be- 
cause of the staunch comradeship of a loyal wife. 

c. Honesty is of self-evident importance. I refer to absence of deceit 
and to frankness. 

d. Sympathy is a vague abstraction, but I know that I can be more 
successful if my wife has some understanding of me and the 
difficulties of my work. There are two viewpoints in marriage, 
and a wife should possess binocular vision at least part of the 
time. 

e. Energy. Personal laziness is unforgivable. 

f. Sex purity. For the lack of a better caption, this may be discussed 
under the general heading of character. In my opinion, if I 
may venture one, the importance of sex conduct is exaggerated 
all out of proportion to its true significance. Sex transgressions 
should be considered on a basis with other moral mis-steps. If 
someone were to give me a lovely picture, I should consider it 
no less beautiful because I could detect a blemish in its art or 
preservation, and analogously, if a girl can offer me a beautiful 
character, I hope that I can see the composite and not the 
blemishes. The assay of purity should be conditioned by the 
circumstances of contamination. 

3. Disposition. I refer to buoyancy of nature under exigent circum- 
stances, not to be confused with the puerility expressed by chronic 
giggles. 

4. Health. For eugenic reasons. 

5. Appearance. My humble wish is that my wife be sufficiently handsome 
so that no one will pity me. Neatness and taste are far more im- 
portant than natural beauty. Grimy nails and an unwashed neck 
add little to inherent charm. I could never love a slattern. 

6. Education, it itself, is not especially admirable but it does lead to simi- 
larity of taste. I should like my wife’s interests to transcend bridge 
and The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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7. Business ability. I offer this without apology. I have seen too many 
men driven to grayness and imminent insanity by their wives’ faulty 
financial cooperation. 

8. Domesticity. I still believe in the tradition that a woman’s chief 
function is that of a homemaker if she chooses to marry. I want 
children and a wife who is glad to have them, even if they are, to her, 
a social handicap and a financial liability. I want her to enjoy a 
quiet evening at home, and I want her to be able to entertain suc- 
cessfully. 


No, I didn’t forget religious tastes or interests. All I ask is that she be 
neither a bigot nor a zealot. 


ALBA BALES, 
North Dakota A gricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Cost of Clothing Among Missouri College Girls. Thestudy here 
briefly summarized was planned to show the inventory value of ward- 
robes of college girls; the amounts they actually spend for clothing and 
its upkeep, including the proportions devoted to the various divisions of 
the wardrobe; the garments obtained ready-made, made at home, and 
made by dressmakers; and the garments and fabrics most frequently 
used. 

Home economics teachers in the University of Missouri and other 
colleges in the state were asked to cooperate in obtaining inventories of 
college girls’ clothing, clothing accounts that might have been kept pre- 
viously by the girls, and expense accounts for clothing and its upkeep for 
the last three months of 1927 and the first three of 1928. This informa- 
tion was gathered on blanks prepared at the University and sent to the 
cooperators for distribution among their students. Of 200 inventory 
blanks sent out, 153 were filled in and returned by college girls, 51 of 
whom also sent in expense accounts for the full six months, and 27 for 
three months. In addition, 26 girls who had not furnished inventories 
handed in clothing expense accounts for three months. Only one record 
of clothing expenditures kept previous to the study was reported. 

The values of the clothing inventories ranged from $67.25 to $2,822.75. 
For approximately 40 per cent of the girls the value was between $250 
and $500 and for 31 per cent between $500 and $750. The average value 
was $679. 

The girls reporting spent on the average of $20 a month for their cloth- 
ing and its upkeep. 
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Of the total clothing expenditure, 61 per cent was for outer garments; 
14 per cent for hats, shoes, and gloves; 12 per cent for underwear and 
hosiery; and 13 per cent for accessories. More monev was spent for 
dresses than any other item.. 

These Missouri College girls on the average bought most of their 
clothing ready made, except in the case of dresses, 50 per cent of which 
were made at home. 

Silk and wool were the most popular fabrics. Those most frequently 
reported were crépe de chine, georgette crépe, satin and flat crépe, bo- 
livia, broadcloth, tweed, velour, wool flannel, cotton prints, and 
gingham. 

The average wardrobe of these girls consisted of 3 outer wraps; 
1 suit; 17 dresses, including 9 silk, 3 cotton, 3 wool, 1 linen, and 1 rayon; 
8 sport clothes; 24 undergarments, including bathrobe and kimono; 
4 hats; 8 pairs of shoes; 3 pairs of gloves; 11 pairs of stockings. 

ELisaABETH Lyon and ADELLA EPPEL, 
University of Missouri. 


Teaching Human Relationships to High School Girls. Under 
the guise of social science, a course in human relationships which func- 
tions specifically into character building is given to the 12A girls who 
have home economics objectives in the William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia. The chief purpose is to awaken in the pupils a vision 
which shall result in individual and social betterment. At the outset, 
the objectives of the course, as set up by the teacher, are dictated to the 
class with a brief explanation as to the possibilities of attaining them. 
The aims as stated are: greater appreciation of parents; better under- 
standing of self; better understanding of associates; better understanding 
of and greater love for children; formation of higher ideals in the found- 
ing of real homes; and greater opportunities for service. 

The general procedure is centered about problems, stated simply, 
and with definite assignments to book references and to other sources of 
information available to the pupil from her immediate social contacts. 
The girls are asked to tell their parents and other associates that they 
are to study the social science along with them. Such a suggestion, 
given more or less in the spirit of fun, first whets the curiosity of those 
invited to participate indirectly in the class discussions, and then almost 
invariably results in a fine spirit of cooperation. Not only is there 
brought into the class valuable material which acts and reacts upon 
the pupils and the teacher, but there is also evidence that helpful sug- 
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gestions for meeting the situations of real life are carried from the school 
back to the other ‘face-to-face groups.’ 

The introductory lessons are centered about the home as the most 
important institution in the world. Primitive beginnings, marriage 
customs, family adjustments, economic factors—these and many other 
related subjects are discussed. Then general hereditary problems are 
studied. The instructor utilizes the knowledge already gained in a 
course in social biology and in a parallel course given by the school 
physician. Seeing the relations between all these adds new zest to the 
discussions. Natural tendencies and their possibilities in the development 
of desirable reactions are considered carefully by means of introspec- 
tion, observation, and reference material. 

F inally each girl is asked to write a term paper in which she i is to express 
her views as to the attainment of the objectives set up at the beginning 
of the term. The instructor emphasizes the fact that the pupil is free 
to state her ideas frankly, but that the decision she reaches must be 
accompanied by specific reasons or practical illustrations. The members 
of the class are expected to make their conclusions independently of 
each other, but may freely discuss their papers or refer to one another’s 
notes. Quotations from some of the papers will best express the reac- 
tion of the students. 


Has this subject meant anything to me? It made me look inside and see if 
I understood the real me. Sad to say I was at first bewildered, but now not 
quite so much as before. I have realized the value of thinking before I speak, 
or saying what I want to, or considering others before myself, and of striving 
to be a better sister to those at home. 

It was our aim at the beginning of this term to learn to appreciate our parents 
more. I can truthfully say I have attained this aim. I can remember in- 
stances, before I took this course, in which if J had stopped to think how much 
I owed my parents, how differently I should have acted. I have become a 
companion to my mother and a pal to my dad. We play together and enjoy 
ourselves as few parents and children do. I could go on indefinitely telling you 
the outcome of my new appreciation. 

In my social science class I have become better acquainted with my class- 
mates. I see how they feel toward certain things, for they are very frank in 
giving their opinions. Whereas I used to sometimes not like a certain girl 
because of some fault of hers, I now have become more broadminded and look 
twice for some good quality in her instead of a poor one. Needless to say, 
when I look for something nice I always find it. 

As far as I can remember I have always loved children . . . . but they 
also have their faults. I have learned the causes of their faults and how to 
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correct them. I know if I had a ‘kiddie’ of my own that I would be much more 
capable of training and caring for it than if I had not had the opportunity of 
taking this course. 

My social science has given me a higher standard for the ideal home, and I 
will strive toward it. We cannot always have ideal homes at present, but we 
can help make things seem ideal until our own little dreams come true. For 
instance, I know of a certain chair in our parlor that ought to be replaced with 
anew one. A new one would be a strain on the family income at present; so 
I’m trying to pretend it is a very nice new one and that it isn’t broken at all. 
I’ve told the family about it and they always chuckle when they pass it. At 
least it’s ideal to be able to make the family put up with it, the chair I mean, 
and gladly. 

A lady who lived in our street adopted a little baby girl. This lady did not 
know how to take care of a baby because she had never had one of her own and 
she would not let any of the mothers give her orders. She saw me reading one 
of my wonderful books and asked me all kinds of questions. I told her she 
could borrow three of our books if she would take good care of them. Since 
than I have seen a steady improvement in the care of the baby. She often 
asks me questions and I am glad to tell her all I know. 

I think that most of us believed that to do service we had to become nurses 
and do city work, or settlement work. Unconsciously our opinions have been 
greatly changed and now our field of service will be many times as wide. If 
our profession leads us to work with others, service will make cooperation 
possible and make the world a good place to live in. If instead we become 
homemakers, service will brighten our homes with love. 


Apa Z. Fisu, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia. 


EDITORIAL 


Boston Plans and Program. Before this JourNAL reaches its 
readers, members of the American Home Economics Association will 
have received the preliminary program of the annual meeting and will 
know the pleasure and profit ahead of them from the time when the 
Conference on Home Economics Education opens Monday morning, 
July 1, until the last sightseeing trip is finished Friday evening. 

Exactly what features of a program will turn out most stimulating no 
one can tell in advance, nor can one be sure which of the probable items 
of business will provoke longest and liveliest discussion in business 
meetings conducted with as much democratic freedom as those of the 
American Home Economics Association. Nevertheless, one does not 
have to be a very experienced conventionist (if the word doesn’t exist, 
it ought to, at least on this side of the Atlantic!) to be able to make a 
fairly good guess as to the points on which visiting home economists 
will find their ideas most stimulated by the Boston meeting. 

To begin with, the fact that the Association is celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary in the home of Mrs. Richards, its honored first president 
and “patron saint,” is sure to remind us of the beginnings of the home 
economics movement and the developments since 1909. A little bird 
has told us that our New England hostesses have several things on the 
tapis by means of which we shall see with our eyes and hear with our 
ears, perhaps even carry home in our pockets, proof of some of the im- 
portant things that Boston has done for home economics these twenty 
years and more. 

As evidence of the development of home economics, we shall also have 
the discussion of the reorganization of the Association to take care of the 
multifarious interests which are all but swamping the present scheme of 
sections. This has been so often discussed in these pages that it seems 
almost superfluous to mention it again. Certainly it is enough to repeat 
that the trial arrangement of the small group meetings to provide for 
the various types of needs will give practical proof of the diversity of our 
present interests and will, we hope, help us to organize a new framework 
in which the different phases of subject matter and its application through 
the different branches of the profession will all find their logical, workable 
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The topics for the two open evening meetings reflect the two principal 
present concerns of home economics—its place in the general educational 
scheme and its place in the economic scheme. By a happy combina- 
tion, the Monday evening meeting closes the conference of supervisors 
and teachers of home economics which has been called for that day by 
the United States Commissioner of Education and opens the annual 
meeting of the Association. Dean Justin, president of the Association, 
will be the first of two speakers and will interpret the developments of 
home economics education as they seem to the home economist, while 
the point of view of the general educator will be expressed by a visitor 
whose name will be announced later. 

Similarly, on Tuesday evening, Dr. Faith Williams, chairman of the 
special committee of the Association, will tell what to the home economist 
seems the rdéle of her profession in producer-distributor-consumer prob- 
lems; and the point of view of the business world will be interpreted by 
a well known representative of that world. 

And besides all this, there will be the visits, some professional, some 
purely pleasurable, to many places of interest in and about Boston, the 
sail down the Harbor and the shore dinner, and, to many of us the best 
of all, the “meeting of companions.” 


The Memorial to Mrs. Richards. A bas-relief portrait of Ellen 
Swallow Richards (perhaps better known to home economists as Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards) was recently unveiled at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology as a memorial to her and her thirty years of highly valued 
service to the Institute. The chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments was her former student, associate, and friend, Frances Stern, and 
the speakers were all persons of distinction, chosen because of their special 
association with different aspects of her work. The JoURNAL oF HoME 
Economics considers it a privilege to be allowed to print in this issue 
the tributes there paid, and is especially glad to be able to do so just at 
the time when the twentieth anniversary of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association is turning the thoughts of home economists to Mrs. 
Richards and her work in Boston. 

It is also a pleasure to know that her friend and publisher, Mary Bar- 
rows, has this year re-issued Mrs. Richards’ little volume on “‘Euthenics,” 
formally noted on page 448. With the adoption of that word of her 
devising for the new division at her alma mater, Vassar College, and the 
dedication in January of the beautiful Euthenics Building there, it seems 
twice timely that this significant discussion, so long out of print, should 
again become available. 
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The Census, the Homemaker, and the Family. For years various 
organizations of women have been protesting against the fact that the 
data collected and interpreted for the United States Census ignore the 
economic value of the unpaid labor of the housekeeper and have urged 
that statistics regarding this extremely numerous and _ indispensable 
group of workers be included. Recently, a somewhat concerted effort 
to secure this has been made and it is expected that the matter will be 
provided for in the schedules for the 1930 census. 

Meanwhile, estimates of the number of housekeepers in the country 
have been made by several persons and in various slightly differing ways, 
that described by Dr. Kyrk and Miss Reid on page 424 being one. It 
is interesting to note that their results do not differ seriously from those 
arrived at by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell; and we understand that the 
economists in the United States Bureau of Home Economics have arrived 
at a not very dissimilar figure by yet another method. Of course, the 
figures given in the JouRNAL are based on 1920 census figures; anyone 
wishing to represent conditions for 1927 or 1928, say, would presumably 
increase them in accordance with the known increase of the population 
to that date. 

For home economists, reliable information regarding the family is 
of equal importance, and schedules previously used have included more 
information bearing on this than the Bureau of the Census has had 
resources to tabulate. Three years ago, it will be remembered, the 
American Home Economics Association furnished half of the funds 
needed for a special study of selected census data regarding the make-up 
of the family in Chicago, a description and preliminary report of which 
appeared in the JouRNAL for November, 1927. The paper was prepared 
by Miss Day Monroe, who assisted Miss Kyrk in making the study. 
Having learned by this study something of both the difficulties and the 
possibilities of such work, the American Home Economics Association 
has felt justified in communicating with the Director of the Census re- 
garding the collection and analysis of data concerning the family. A 
special committee appointed by the president with Miss Monroe as 
chairman drew up a series of definite suggestions which was submitted 
to Director Steuart late in March with the hope that certain of these 
might be adopted for the 1930 census, even if funds were not available 
for the entire series. The first group of suggestions dealt with the 
classification of the ‘‘census families” or households and their separation 
into various groups by means of which the number of “‘natural”’ families 
may be arrived at. The second series of suggestions dealt with a more 
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intensive study of the related groups, and the third with the study of 
the “natural” family. The latter was defined by the committee as 
“a family group having a marital or parent-child relationship, as hus- 
band and wife with or without children, or one parent, either father or 
mother, and one or more children,” and the study of it was considered 
of special importance because without such knowledge no true picture 
can be drawn of the burden of family support. It is pleasant to report 
that Director Steuart speaks of the ideas presented as in general excellent 
and says that his Bureau has under consideration a tabulation very much 
like that proposed by the Association, and hopes that time and resources 
will be available to make it. 


Research at Land Grant Colleges. The discussion of this sub- 
ject at the November meeting of the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, as summarized editorially in the February issue of the 
Experiment Station Record, will prove illuminating to all interested in 
such research. The four main topics considered were the relations of 
the experiment stations to fundamental research, administrative re- 
sponsibilities, especially as concerns the director’s office, inter-institu- 
tional cooperation and coordination, and specific opportunities for re- 
search in newer fields of inquiry. Among the special points mentioned 
was that of commercial enterprises and interests. 


The committee emphasized the essentially public nature of agricultural re- 
search, and maintained that commercial agencies that have a particular inter- 
est in such work because of its close relation to their own activities “‘can usually 
best serve their own interests, those of the station, and of the general public 
by using their influence to secure for the station adequate financial support 
from public funds.” At the same time the committee recognized that when 
public funds are not available for the conduct of research of a special character 
for which there is urgent and immediate need, “private grants from commercial 
agencies may make possible the securing of prompt results and thus serve both 
these interests and those of the public. There is ample evidence that experi- 
ment stations and the farmers whom the stations serve have profited materially 
by contacts and cooperation with commercial enterprises and interests. The 
committee feels, therefore, that under certain definite limitations and condi- 
tions it is proper for the experiment stations to accept grants for agricultural 
research from such agencies.” . . . Results, it was set forth, should first be 
made public through the regular station channels whether favorable or un- 
favorable to the cooperating agency. 
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An allied question was that of part-time employment and acceptance 
of fees by individuals for extra services to outside agencies. The opinion 
was that 


such compensation or employment was deemed generally inadvisable for full- 
time research workers on a station staff, and where permitted there should be 
a definite understanding as to the nature of the service, the time required, and 
the compensation. Compensation for writing, it was suggested, should be a 
matter of administrative control, should exclude articles promoting the sale 
of specific commodities, and should not deal with unpublished research material 
of the station or commit the institution to any practice or policy without ap- 
proval of the regular authorized agency. 


The Place of Wheat in the Diet. The wheat studies of the Food 
Research Institute at Stanford University, California, have as their 
central feature a periodic analysis of the world wheat situation, with 
special reference to the outlook for supplies, requirements, trade, and 
prices. Their findings and interpretations are everywhere considered 
authoritative, so that special significance attaches to their publication. 
The latest, designated as Volume V, No. 4, February, 1929, is entitled 
“The Place of Wheat in the Diet,”’ a phase of the subject with which 
home economists are so closely concerned that the summary on the cover 
is worth quoting here in full. 


Wheat now contributes about one-fourth of the calories of the American 
diet. It is still the outstanding single staple foodstuff. In most southern 
European countries wheat contributes a larger proportion of the total calories 
than in the United States; but in countries where rye or rice is the staple 
cereal, its contribution is smaller. Its nutritional importance in the United 
States lies primarily in the starch content, not in the content of protein, mineral 
elements, vitamins, or roughage. 

To consume our wheat as whole wheat bread instead of white bread would 
make no essential contribution to the national health, and would not be in the 
interest of national economy, at least if the present American diet continues 
to prevail. Protein, minerals, vitamins, and roughage are adequately avail- 
able in other foodstuffs. Nutritional security in the diet is to be sought in 
the milk supply; and perhaps more than an eighth of the milk supply is secured 
from mill offals of wheat. 

Wheat now ranks as one of the cheapest foods. Per capita consumption 
appears to be increasing in the world at large, but not in the United States or 
in Great Britain, Canada, and Australasia. Under present conditions of 
American prosperity, there is little reason to anticipate increased per capita 
consumption here. 
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*Twas Ever Thus. The March issue of Ginn and Company’s What 
the Colleges Are Doing gives us this twenty-three-hundred-year-old re- 
minder that there is nothing really new under the sun, not even in the 
behavior of the young: 


The children now love luxury, they have bad manners, contempt for author- 
ity, they show disrespect for elders, and love chatter in place of exercise. 
Children are now tyrants, not the servants of their households. They no 
longer rise when elders enter the room. They contradict their parents, chatter 
before company, gobble up the dainties at the table, cross their legs, and tyran- 
nize over their teachers.—Socrates. 


Alfred Charles True. While this issue was going through the 
press came the news of Dr. True’s death after a short illness. In a 
later number, the JourNAL will attempt to pay more worthy tribute 
to this faithful and influential friend of home economics, especially as 
it has developed in the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the cooperative extension service. Meanwhile, it is a satisfaction 
to realize that of the three historical reports with the writing of which 
he was rounding out his forty years of distinguished service in the 
Department, one is already published (as noted on page 369 of the 
May Journat), one is in press, and the third practically ready for the 
printer. 


RESEARCH 


HUMAN ENERGY COST OF OPERATING A VACUUM CLEANER 
AT DIFFERENT SPEEDS! 


VENONA SWARTZ 
University of Chicago, Chicago 


The purpose of this study is twofold: 1, to increase our meager 
knowledge in the field of human energy cost of household tasks, and 2, 
to find, specifically, the speed of operation for the Hoover vacuum cleaner 
most efficient from the point of view of expenditure of human energy. 

Review of literature. It is only within the last decade that any study 
has been made on energy expenditure in household tasks. The earliest 
work was done in 1919 by Benedict and Johnson in the Nutrition Labora- 
tory in Boston (1), using a special respiration chamber large enough to 
measure the metabolism of 25 women at one time. They found reading, 
sewing, and singing to be light work, increasing the metabolism from 3 
to 22 per cent above that while resting in a chair; while dusting and 
sweeping were more strenuous, causing an increment of about 150 per 
cent. Langworthy and Barott of the Office of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, (2, 3, 4), extended the study to other 
occupations and divided household tasks roughly into three groups: 1, 
“light work,” such as knitting, darning, and sewing, which causes a net 
increase above resting in a chair of about 9 calories per hour (about 15 
per cent); 2, “moderate work,” such as ironing, dressing a child, or 
washing dishes, which increases the metabolism about 24 calories per 
hour; and 3, ‘‘strenuous work,” such as washing, sweeping, and scrub- 
bing, which increases the energy expenditure about 50 calories per hour. 
In the problem of dishwashing, they studied intensively the effects of 
different heights of working surfaces on energy cost. Gairns and O’Brien 
of the University of Toronto (5) used the Douglas bag method of 


1 The work described in this paper was done under a grant from the Hoover Company in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master of science in home economics 
at the University of Chicago. 

The writer wishes to thank Dr. Katharine Blunt for suggesting the work and guiding 
its course, Dr. A. H. Ryan for help and advice in the laboratory, and the Hoover Company 
for the use of its facilities. 
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studying the processes of making bread, operating a sewing machine, 
and polishing floors. Dr. Ryan and his staff at the Hoover Company 
laboratory (6) give further data on the fundamental household task of 
cleaning rugs. Using a broom on a rug involves large muscle groups 
and increases the metabolism 329 per cent above basal, while the use of 
a carpet sweeper increases it only 155 per cent. The increase caused 
by using a straight air type of vacuum cleaner? with a stationary brush 
on the nozzle (average for two makes) is 130.1 per cent, while for the 
same type of cleaner without the nozzle brush, the figure is 102.3 per 
cent. Work done at that laboratory on the Hoover vacuum cleaner is 
here reported in greater detail. 

Method employed. Briefly, the method employed in determining the 
human energy cost was that of indirect calorimetry, using a Douglas 
bag. The subject breathed room air through a light one-way rubber 
valve and expired through another into a large rubber-lined canvas bag 
carried on the back. The capacity of the bag was about 100 liters. 
The volume of the expired air during a definite period of work was 
measured by causing it to pass through a Bohr gas meter. Simultane- 
ously with the measuring, duplicate samples were withdrawn into glass 
sampling tubes and retained under mercury for subsequent analysis. 
For the gas analysis, Haldane’s portable apparatus was used, carbon 
dioxide and oxygen being determined (7). With the composition of out- 
door air constant (8, 9), any difference in composition of expired air is 
due to body processes. Computation using the cubic centimeters of 
oxygen (under standard conditions) absorbed per minute, the respiratory 
quotient observed, and the calorie value of a liter of oxygen at that 
respiratory quotient, gave the calories per hour. To eliminate the effect 
of the size of the subject, the result was divided by her surface area in 
square meters (10, 11). 

Experiments performed. The work logically divided itself into two 
parts, the first an intensive series of experiments on one subject, the 
writer, and the other, a confirmatory series on nine other subjects, most 
of them women graduate students at the University of Chicago. There 
were 78 experiments in the first half and 72 in the second. 

The speeds studied were } foot per second, 1 foot per second, 2, 3, and 
4 feet per second. These were selected in view of a study made by the 
Hoover Company in 1927 on 65 women users of 10 makes of vacuum 
cleaners. Results showed that the speed of operation ranges from 0.6 
feet per second to 3.85 feet per second. 


? By “straight air type” is meant an electric vacuum cleaner in which the electric power 
is employed only to produce air suction (i.e. is without power driven brushes or agitators). 
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Speed regulation was obtained by marking sections with chalk on the 
rug used (a 9 x 12 foot Karnak Wilton) and covering the designated 
amount in one beat of a metronome. In all experiments a 3-foot stroke 
was used. The rug was cleaned daily before the tests, the dust bag 
emptied, and the motor regulated to the proper speed (6000 rotations 
per minute) by the use of a rheostat, to avoid any uncontrolled condi- 
tions. An electric ventilator in the laboratory insured an adequate 
supply of outdoor air. 

Each working experiment was preceded by a preliminary period of 
approximately the same length. During this preliminary period, the 
subject worked at exactly the same rate as during the test, in order to 
get used to the rhythm and get the metabolism of the body at an equilib- 
rium before the test proper began. At the end of the preliminary 
period, the valve to the Douglas bag was turned by an assistant simul- 
taneously with the starting of a stop-watch, without interfering in any 
way with the work of the subject. Test periods ranged from 3 to 7 
minutes. 

Basal or walking metabolism as basis of comparison. In order to have 
a standard with which to compare the metabolism while using the 
cleaner, experiments with the subject operating the Hoover had to be 
accompanied by either basal metabolism determinations or resting or 
walking experiments. Only thus could we tell the increment caused 
by the operation of the cleaner. Since research is proving that the spe- 
cific dynamic action of food is practically negligible two hours after a 
light meal, it was unnecessary to require the subjects to come to the 
laboratory in a post-absorptive condition. A light, low-protein meal 
was therefore permitted at least two hours before the experiments began. 
For V. S., the metabolic rate was determined daily until a good average 
was obtained, with little variation. Subsequently, resting experiments 
were made only every few days, to check on the normality of the subject 
and the accuracy of the apparatus and operator. For the other sub- 
jects, resting values were obtained every day that experiments were 
made, with the average of all on the one subject used for comparison with 
each of her work experiments. Resting metabolism was determined 
with the subject lying relaxed on a comfortable cot after a half-hour 
preliminary rest. 

Although, strictly speaking, basal metabolism was not determined, 
and the resting values obtained may be slightly higher than basal, it is 
of interest to report that, with all the subjects except one, these resting 
values fell below the basals predicted by the DuBois standard, ranging 
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from —0.8 to —16.4 per cent. Basal metabolism was not the subject 
of this study, but these results are interesting in the light of the prevail- 
ing opinion that DuBois’ standards for women are too high. 

More valuable than the increase over basal (or resting), caused by 
operating the cleaner, is the increase above standing equipped with the 
head-piece and Douglas bag and doing the same walking as in the actual 
working experiments. This second increase is of course much smaller 
and is more significant, since it is the actual added cost of pushing and 


TABLE 1 
Energy costs of resting, walking, and using vacuum cleaner at different speeds—subject V. S. 


ENERGY EXPENDED PER SQUARE METER PER HOUR 


NUMBER 
MENTS |Average devia- = 
tion® Net | portion| Net portion 
calories | calories | calories | calories | per cent calories | per cent 
19 | 36.7 | 1.28 | 0.86 
9 | 48.1 | 2.04 1.38 | 11.4} 31.1 
Using vacuum cleaner, (rug 
coverage per second): 
9 | 55.5 | 2.14) 1.44 | 18.8) 51.2] 7.4] 15.4 
10 | 59.1 | 3.88 | 2.62 | 22.4 | 61.0 | 11.0) 22.9 
10 73.6 | 4.65 3.14 | 36.9 |100.0 | 25.5 | 53.0 
12 93.8 | 6.27 | 4.23 | 57.1 {156.0 | 45.7 | 95.0 
9 /|146.3 | 6.52 | 4.40 |109.6 |299.0 | 98.2 |204.0 


* This statistical measurement of the closeness of agreement of results (12) was computed 
for V. S. on the average total cost obtained for each series of tests. Compare note to table 2. 


pulling the cleaner and does not include the many factors such as main- 
taining the upright position, carrying the apparatus, walking, etc. An 
actual average walking value was determined for V. S., but it was com- 
puted for each of the other subjects by taking 30 per cent above her 
average resting value. This figure was based on previous findings at 
the Hoover laboratory. 

Consequently, the increase in metabolism caused by operating the 
vacuum cleaner is given here as the increase above resting, to be com- 
parable with other published figures, and also as the increase above walk- 
ing, a more significant figure. 

Results. Tables 1 and 2 give the results obtained. The increase in 
energy cost, both total and net, with increasing speed is striking. Thus, 
the total energy cost for V. S. rises from 55.5 calories per square meter 
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per hour at 3 foot per second to 146.3 calories at 4 feet per second, while 
the net cost at these speeds rises from 7.4 to 98.2 calories per square 
meter per hour. On the other subjects, also, these differences were 
marked, the net cost rising from 9.9 to 109.9 calories per square meter 
per hour. The increases run roughly from 50 to 300 per cent above 
resting, depending on the speed of operation. No average total costs 
were obtained on the group of subjects, due to the differing basal values 
of the different individuals. 


TABLE 2 


Average energy costs of resting and using vacuum cleaner at different speeds—confirmatory 
tests with 9 women subjects 


ENERGY EXPENDED PER SQUARE METER PER HOUR 


NUMBER Increase over | Increase over 
KIND OF WORK sca > resting walking Stand- Prob- 
JECTS | ‘ents levi able 


Net ante Net portion tion® 


calories | per cent | calories | per cent | calories | calories 


Using vacuum cleaner, (rug 
coverage per second): 


4 8 19.7 | 60.2 | 9.9 | 23.3 | 2.13 | 1.42 
Bc cnnscccnisntecness 7 13 25.6 | 77.3 | 15.7 | 36.4 | 4.18 | 2.79 
6 il 40.6 {125.7 | 30.9 | 73.8 | 5.52 | 3.68 
PON cntscveckceaundeseen 6 12 69.3 |213.7 | 59.5 |141.5 | 10.5 | 7.18 
6 12 |119.7 |366.7 |109.9 |259.0 | 18.3 |12.30 


* The standard deviation for the subjects represented in this table was computed on the 
average net cost above average resting. 


It is worthy of special note how extremely low is the human cost of 
operation, in calories per hour per square meter of body surface. The 
figure 7.4, in Table 1, at the slowest speed means that for each square 
meter of surface in the woman’s body, she can use a vacuum cleaner one 
hour at this speed with an energy consumption of only 7.4 calories over 
the expenditure required for the standing and walking involved. This 
figure seems justified because the muscles involved in manipulating the 
cleaner are the groups in the arm, shoulder, and chest, and not so much 
the larger groups in the back, such as are used in sweeping with a broom. 
One reason the cost is so much greater at the extreme speed of four feet 
per second, 98.2 calories, is that these back muscles are used much more, 
the leg muscles are taut to maintain balance, and the whole body is 
under greater tension. In addition, much energy is wasted by the sudden 
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starting and stopping at the end of each stroke, overcoming the inertia 
of the cleaner. 

More interesting than the mere increase in energy cost above resting 
or walking is the calculation of the human energy cost per unit of rug 
coverage. It is clear from the method used that, in a given period of 
time, twice the amount of rug coverage was accomplished at 1 foot per 
second as at } foot per second. The rug was covered twice as often at 
1 foot per second, four times as often at 2 feet per second, six times as 
often at 3 feet, and eight times as often at 4 feet per second, as at } foot 


TABLE 3 


Net energy cost and energy cost per unit of rug coverage measured in calories per square meter 
with vacuum cleaner used at different rates of speed—subject V. S. 


esnemee INCREASE OVER RESTING COST INCREASE OVER WALKING COST 
PER SECOND 
Net Per unit of coverage Net Per unit of coverage 
See calories calories calories calories 
4 18.8 18.8 7.4 7.4 
1 22.4 11.2 11.0 5.5 
2 36.9 9.2 2.3 6.4 
3 57.1 9.5 45.7 7.6 
4 109.6 13.7 98.2 12.3 


per second. Considering, then, the cost of one coverage at the slowest 
rate as a basis, the cost at the 1-foot rate must be divided by two to give 
the cost of one coverage, that at the 2-foot rate by four, and soon. This 
gives what may be called the cost per unit of coverage. Although rug 
coverage and rug cleaning are not identical, we have every reason to 
believe that a unit of coverage at a faster speed would not result in a 
greater amount of cleaning than a unit of coverage at a slower speed. 
Cost on this basis is shown in Tables 3 and 4. We see here that both the 
very slow and the very fast speeds are excessively costly in human energy 
on the basis of covering the rug once. 

It is shown, then, that if one unit of rug is to be covered, regardless of 
time, that task can be done with least energy consumption at the moder- 
ately slow speed of 1 foot per second. 

But if the housewife wants to clean the rug, and that is her main con- 
sideration, another point is to be considered, namely, the efficiency of 
the cleaner at the different speeds. In addition to suction, the machine 
here used depends on its motor-driven agitator and brush for its removing 
of imbedded soil, not merely on the mechanical agitation caused by 
scraping of the nozzle on the rug. Consequently, the number of times 
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the machine is passed back and forth is not the main consideration. It 
has been proven at the Hoover laboratory that the cleaning effective- 
ness is as great at slower speeds as at the faster speeds, as good at 1} 
as at 2} feet per second, but probably better at the slower rate. We 
are safe in assuming that more cleaning is accomplished in an hour at 1 
foot a second than in half an hour at 2 feet a second, yet the human 
energy cost of the latter is greater. (See Table 3.) Again, certainly 
not as much cleaning is done in half an hour at 4 feet a second as in an 
hour at 2 feet a second, yet the cost is nearly twice as great. 


TABLE 4 
Net energy cost and energy cost per unit of rug coverage measured in calories per square meter 
with vacuum cleaner used at different rates of speed—confirmatory tests 
with 9 women subjects 


one celta INCREASE OVER RESTING COST INCREASE OVER WALKING COST 
PER SECOND 
Net Per unit of coverage Net Per unit of coverage 
Seet calories calories calories calories 
} 19.7 19.7 9.9 9.9 
1 25.6 12.8 15.7 7.9 
2 40.6 10.2 30.9 7.7 
3 69.3 11.6 59.5 9.9 
+ 119.7 15.0 109.9 13.7 


By no consideration of the figures, then, can we conclude that the 
2-, 3-, or 4-foot per second rates are more economical than the 1-foot per 
second rate. If more cleaning is accomplished in an hour at the }-foot 
rate than in half an hour at the 1-foot rate, then it is possible that the 
slower rate may be more economical. It would seem, however, that one 
foot per second is probably the most efficient speed for the operation of 
the vacuum cleaner here employed. 


SUMMARY 


One hundred and fifty experiments were performed on ten women 
subjects to determine the energy cost of operating a Hoover vacuum 
cleaner at different speeds. The indirect method of calorimetry was 
used, employing a Douglas bag and Haldane gas analysis apparatus. 
The speeds studied were 3, 1, 2, 3, and 4 feet per second. 

Conclusions are as follows: 

1. The total energy cost increases with increased speed. It rises 
from 55.5 calories per square meter per hour at } foot per second to 146.3 
calories at 4 feet per second. 
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2. The total costs of the }-foot rate, 55.5 calories, and of the 1-foot 
rate, 59.1 calories, are little different. 

3. The net cost, which is the total expenditure minus the expenditure 
for the standing and walking involved, is surprisingly low. This is 
especially true at the moderate speeds, being 7.4 calories at } foot per 
second, and 11.0 at 1 foot per second. 

4. The net cost per unit of rug coverage is not proportional to the 
speed used. It is higher at both the very slow speeds and the very fast 
ones than at moderate speeds, being 7.4 calories per square meter per 
hour at the 4-foot rate, 5.5 at the 1-foot rate, and 12.3 at the 4-foot rate. 
The net unit cost is nearly the same at 1 and 2 feet per second, but the 
1-foot rate is lower. 

5. On the basis of efficient cleaning, 4 or 1 foot per second is most 
economical of human energy. 

6. A speed of not more than 1 foot per second is probably the most 
economical in the operation of a cleaner of the type here considered. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Consumption of Wealth. By EvIzaBETH 
Hoyt. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928, pp. 344, $2.00 
Miss Hoyt has combined material from 

psychology, anthropology, and economics to 

make a very interesting volume on the 
consumption of wealth. Undergraduate 
courses in economics are so largely concerned 
nowadays with analyzing economic condi- 
tions in the United States that it is refresh- 
ing to find a textbook for undergraduates 
dealing with material from the economic 
institutions of other countries, and it is 
equally refreshing to find the book question- 
ing some of the fundamental assumptions on 
which economic behavior in the United 

States is based. 

On the other hand, some of the author’s 
comments on the consumption of wealth 
in the United States are, it seems to me, 
misleading. She has collected a good many 
anecdotes which illustrate the slow rate at 
which habits of consumption change. I 
am of the opinion that if she had collected 
her data by a large-scale sampling of the 
consumption habits of the adults of any 
given American community, as compared 
with the habits of their parents, the impres- 
sion conveyed would have been a different 
one. It is true that a large proportion of 
the women of certain communities resist 
changes in their ways of doing things with 
an intensity which amounts almost to 
fierceness; but many American homemakers, 
urban and rural, are not as set in their ways 
as Miss Hoyt would have us believe when 
she writes: “The tired business man’s 
wife . . . . sits and sings: 

‘I want to be an old-fashioned wife, 
In the good old-fashioned way,’ 

or else she gets out and finds a ‘real’ job, 

outside the home altogether. Nobody, it 


seems, wants to stay in the home and be 
progressive inside four walls. The words 
‘progressive home’ are almost an anomaly.” 
(pp. 161-162) 

In her discussion of the evaluation of 
consumption, Miss Hoyt has a review of the 
works of Professor Alfred Niceforo of 
Messina and Rome, whose work is very 
little known in this country. In an attempt 
to measure the progress of different civiliza- 
tions, Professor Niceforo has used indices 
showing trends of consumption in such 
luxuries as sugar, coffee, and alcohol, in 
certain foods, and also of the suicide rate, 
the increase of wealth, the increase of popu- 
lation, the birth rate and death rate, the 
convictions for crime, the proportions of 
illiteracy, and the divorce rate, with an 
understanding that no one of the indices can 
be understood without taking into account 
the background from which it has been 
isolated. In Miss Hoyt’s opinion, “the 
only statistical tests now available which 
are direct and conclusive tests of the value 
of a people’s consumption are mortality and 
morbidity data, death and sickness rates. 
To a belief in the desirability of life and 
health we are all committed in practice, if 
not in philosophical theory, and the pro- 
longation of life accompanied by physical 
and mental health seems to be the one thing 
that in actual living we accept as indisputa- 
bly good.” She considers at some length the 
use of indices of physical production, extent 
of collegiate education, use of public libraries, 
attendance at libraries and symphony con- 
certs, as indications of a high type of civiliza- 
tion and finds them all uncertain, but inclines 
most to indices showing the diffusion of 
educational advantages. 

Farta M, WILLIAMs, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
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The Supervision of Secondary Subjects. 
Edited by Writs L. Unt. Contributors, 
the editor and others. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1929, pp. 673, 
$2.40 
This book has been prepared to aid prin- 

cipals, supervisors, and classroom teachers 
in the understanding, appreciation, and 
supervision of secondary school subjects. 
The reading of the chapter on home eco- 
nomics can well be preceeded by the chapter 
on the scope of departmental supervision, 
and followed by the one on the cooperative 
character of departmental supervision. 
With the present trend of thought toward 
integration of the subject matter of the 
school curriculum, those interested in home 
economics can with profit read the entire 
book, especially the chapters on art, health, 
and the social studies. It will assist them 
greatly in a general understanding of the 
part home economics plays in the whole 
school program of work. 

For a principal who is seeking to improve 
the teaching in his school, this chapter on 
supervision of home economics will be of 
distinct help. We have assumed in the 
past that the teacher can manage her own 
department, her methods of teaching, the 
budget, objectives of special work, measur- 
ing standards, and so have left to her the 
responsibility of insuring the proper place 
of the home economics department in the 
school and its satisfactory operation. Un- 
fortunately, this has not always been 
successful. 

Among the points discussed are the objec- 
tives of home economics teaching in both 
junior and senior high schools, as well as 
the interests and activities of these 
groups; the new points of emphasis in 
subject matter to be included in an up-to- 
date course of study; methods of selecting 
material best suited to the needs of the 
group and that functions in the lives of the 
pupils; classroom procedures and the place 
of each in the organization of the work; 
equipment as an aid to successful workman- 
ship; and finally, the place of tests, scales, 
and score cards. 

Courses for boys find a page and half in 
this chapter, and are discussed as “applied 
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economics” or “home craft.” This is one 
of the newer trends in this department and 
its presentation is a satisfaction. 

In the section on equipment the mention 
of old-fashioned hollow square arrangement 
of school cooking desks, individual gas 
plates, and small corner sinks with goose 
necked faucets can be deplored. Only 
where the expense for new equipment has 
made it necessary to retain the old, is the 
old equipment tolerated. Its use presup- 
poses an unnatural environment for teaching 
homemaking and every effort should be 
made to supplant it with more satisfactory 
equipment approximating home conditions. 

The chapter emphasizes the necessity of 
good texts and reference books, which are 
recognized as a basis for good work among 
teachers. The bibliography at the close 
of the chapter is well chosen. 

The challenge to the principal as an 
understanding counsellor and source of in- 
spiration for the teacher js well made. By 
cooperating with the teacher in seeking an 
understanding of the program, supplying 
adequate provisions for learning, scheduling 
the work in desirable hours, the principal 
can assist in evaluating the work and be an 
important factor in improving the instruc- 
tion. Such a procedure will be a great 
encouragement to the teacher and will in- 
sure the improvement and progress of her 
department. 

Marron S. Van Lrew, 
Bureau of Home Economics Education, 
New York State Department of 
Education, Albany 


Euthenics. The science of controllable en- 
vironment. By H. RICHARDS. 
Third edition. Boston: M. Barrows and 
Company, 1929, pp. 175, $1.00 
A welcome and timely reappearance of 

one of Mrs. Richards’ most characteristic 

and influential books, in which she makes a 

special plea “for the betterment of living 

conditions through conscious endeavor, for 
the purpose of securing better human 
beings,” and elaborates on this definition of 
the science for which she coined the name 
euthenics. The present edition has an in- 
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troduction by President MacCracken of 
Vassar College and includes a paper on 
“Instructive Inspection” which she read 
before the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in 1909, and which she was intending, 
at the time of her death, to embody in the 
chapter on “Legislative Compulsion.” 


Nuts and Their Uses. By Francis C. OWEN 
and Story of the Citrus Fruits by ELLEN 
M. Ramsay. Dansville, New York: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 1928, 
pp. 128, $0.72 
A volume about equally divided between 

its two subjects and bringing together a 
variety of facts and lore regarding the origin, 
cultivation, and uses of a dozen or more nuts 
and the more important kinds of citrus 
fruits. Intended as a supplementary reader 
in teaching either industrial geography or 
health to children, though the statement 
regarding nutritive values of nuts is very 
brief and general. 


The New Day in Housing. By Lovts H. 
Pink. With an introduction by ALFRED 
E. Smita. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1928, pp. 208, $3.50 
The story of recent housing developments 

in this country and abroad, but giving chief 

attention to the situation in and around New 

York City, the financial legislative and social 

elements involved, and the help rendered 

by various individuals and agencies. A 

well-written, well-illustrated book on a 

subject of genuine concern to any civic- 

minded person, including anyone interested 
in the wider aspects of homemaking. 


Manual of Planning Information, including 
Manual of Information on City Planning 
and Zoning, 1923, by THroporRA KIMBALL, 
and the supplement Planning Informa- 
tion Up-to-date by THEODORE KIMBALL 
Hvusparp and KATHERINE McNaMARA. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1928, pp. 188 and 103 respectively, $4.50 
postpaid (supplement alone $2.00) 

An earlier book, recognized as an authori- 
tative source of information on city planning 
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is here brought up-to-date by the supple- 
ment of material which has appeared in the 
five years since the original publication. 
It includes brief statements of principles 
and procedure; descriptions and lists of 
private and public agencies engaged in city 
planning here and abroad; references to 
regional, rural, and national planning; and 
a classified bibliography with an author 
index. Although city planning is perhaps 
a subject on the outer edge of home eco- 
nomics interests its relation to the individual 
home is becoming more and more apparent 
so that this volume should be a valuable 
reference to home economics classes studying 
such topics as neighborhoods and com- 
munity relationships. 


What Every One Should Know about Eyes. 
By F. Park Lewis. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 1928, pp. 70, $0.30 

Diabetes and Its Treatment. By FREDERICK 
M. ALLEN. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1928, pp. 98, $0.30 

Care of the Mouth and Teeth. By Harvey 
J. BurKwart. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1928, pp. 45, $0.30 
Three welcome additions to the National 

Health Series of brief, authoritative, inex- 

pensive handbooks on health edited by the 

National Health Council. 


The Story of Modern Preventive Medicine. 
Being a continuation of the “Evolution of 
Preventive Medicine, 1927.” By Sir 
ArtHuR NEwsHOLME. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1929, pp. 
295, $4.00 
A_ well-known British medical officer 

and author here describes the modern prac- 
tice of preventive medicine, discussing first 
the prevention of certain specific diseases, 
and then certain physical, social, and physio- 
logical conditions of health. The chapters 
which deal with air, ventilation, sunlight, 
housing, and occupation, and with food and 
nutritional deficiency diseases present ex- 
cellent summaries of good present practice 
in these connections. Well-indexed for ref- 
erence. 
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The Facts of Modern Medicine. By FRANcIS 
W. Patrrey. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1929, pp. 490, $5.00 
“A simplified statement of established 

knowledge on medical subjects, with refer- 
ence also to certain misconceptions” by a 
well-known Boston practitioner and lecturer 
at the Harvard Medical School. More 
detailed than several other recent popular 
books dealing with the subject but written 
in a clear and readable style, well-organized, 
and provided with an index which makes it 
unusually convenient for reference. 


Tuberculosis and How to Combat It. A book 
for the patient. By Francis M. Port- 
TENGER. Secondedition. St.Louis: The 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1928, pp. 275, 
$2.00 
A volume first published in 1921 to aid 

and supplement the instructions of the 
physician to the patient under treatment for 
tuberculosis, now slightly revised according 
to the developments of our knowledge and 
by the addition of a chapter on “The Will 
to Get Well.” The questions taken up in- 
clude not only the cause, control, and treat- 
ment of the disease but also the adjustment 
of the patient to others. 


Five Years in Fargo. Report of the Com- 
monwealth Fund Child Health Demon- 
stration in Fargo, North Dakota. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund Divi- 
sion of Publications, 1929, pp. 207, 
$1.00 
This account of the child health demon- 

stration made in Fargo from 1922 to 1927 
includes the development of the city health 
program, the various phases of public health 
work carried on there in 1927, special de- 
scriptions of the health service for infants, 
preschool, and school children and of the 
maternity and nursing services established 
as a result of the demonstration, and a chap- 
ter on “The Demonstration as an Experience 
in Community Self-Education.” The whole 
volume is full of valuable suggestions to 
those concerned with plans for community 
and child health. 
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Social Problems of Childhood. By Pav 
Hanty Furrey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929, pp. 288, $2.25 
The purpose of this discussion for the 

general reader is defined by the author, a 
member of the faculty at the Catholic 
University of America, as “to give an ac- 
count of the community’s attack on the 
social problems of childhood,” especially 
in relation to the new attitude which has 
resulted from changing social conditions, 
the increase of scientific knowledge, and the 
development of new techniques. As com- 
pared with the majority of current books on 
such subjects, this one places unusual em- 
phasis on spiritual and religious needs. 


If Parents Only Knew. A message from 
teachers to parents, telling what the modern 
school is doing for the child and how the 
home can help. By Evizapeta CLeve- 
LAND. New York: Children, The Parents’ 
Magazine and W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1929, pp. 153, $1.75 
The seven cardinal principles of education 

as formulated by the National Educational 

Association are, besides “book learning,” 

health, worthy home membership, vocation, 

recreation, citizenship, and character. To 
each of these Miss Cleveland has devoted 

a chapter, with supplementary questions 

and suggestions in which she interprets to 

the home the school program and points 
out the need for cooperation. By thus re- 
printing in book form the material which 
appeared in Children, The Parents’ Magazine, 
reference material of real value, delightfully 
written, is made readily available to both 
parents and teachers. Dr. Helen T. Wooley 
adds a chapter of appreciation of Miss 
Cleveland’s personality and work. 


The Education of the Modern Girl. By 
MABELLE Bascock BLAKE, CAROLINE 
Ruvutz-REEes, Mary Rossrys HIarp, 
Jessie Hewitt, Dorotny Wa.po, Lucy 
Maperra Winc, Mary AGNeEs Etcock, 
Frances Lee. With an introduction 
by ALLAN Netrison. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929, 219, 
$3.00 
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The companion volume to “The Educa- 
tion of the Modern Boy” noted in the 
JourNAL oF Home Economics for August, 
1928, and like it composed of discussions 
of special subjects by persons of recognized 
standing in their field. Taken together, 
the papers present a composite picture of 
present trends of thought regarding educa- 
tion in leading private schools for girls. Of 
special interest to home economists is per- 
haps the first paper, “Home Influences,” 
by Mabelle Babcock Blake, which empha- 
sizes the importance now placed on early 
surroundings in the formation of habits and 
attitudes and includes an interesting list 
drawn up by Dr. John M. Brewer of skills 
required by a child in the home and as a 
prospective and actual life-partner. 


Adult Education in Homemaking. By VER- 
NA M. Payson and ALice H. HALey. 
The Century Vocational Series, Edited 
by Charles A. Prosser. New York: 
The Century Company, 1929, pp. 251, 
$2.25 
A book of narrower import than is sug- 

gested either by the title or by the authors’ 

definition of it as “any instruction which will 
help adults to assume more readily those 
duties and responsibilities which are com- 
monly accepted as connected with organiza- 
tion and maintenance of a home.” Both 
of them experienced state supervisors of 
home economics, they here present the de- 
mand for such instruction, its scope and 
social value, and the methods of giving it 
through the public schools and especially 
in evening classes, supplementing their own 
more informal statements by a hundred- 
page appendix in which are found the text 
of the Vocational Education (Smith-Hughes) 

Act and its 1917 amendment, details of 

organization as given out by the Federal 

Board for Vocational Educat‘on, and various 

typical schedules and outlines used in voca- 

tional high schools and _ teacher-training 
classes. Some of the other agencies which 
give homemaking training to women are 
briefly mentioned in a chapter on “Additional 

Opportunities,” but without apparent at- 

tempt at evaluation or completeness; thus 
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there is only very brief, casual reference to 
the home economics extension work under 
the Smith-Lever Act, unquestionably one 
of the most important of all our programs 
for adult education in homemaking. The 
book is useful as a compilation of informa- 
tion regarding the work for adults in what 
is technically known as “vocational home 
economics.” 


Crhe-Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. | 


A preliminary report. By S. 

Gray and Ruta Munroe. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. 305, 

$3.50 

The results of a preliminary study con- 
ducted for a committee appointed through 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and the American Library Association 
in the effort to discover “what is in the ex- 
perience of some persons which causes them 
to acquire and continue desirable habits of 
reading and what is lacking from the experi- 


ence of others which leaves them without _ 


such habits.” The authors summarize 
their investigations relating to reading inter- 
ests and habits among adults and children 
in this country, report two hundred case 
studies of the interests and habits of adults 
in Hyde Park and Evanston, Illinois, and 
briefly present the conclusions to be drawn 
from these findings as to the amount of 
reading done by adults in this country, the 
character of the material read, the interests 
and motives of readers, and the development 
of reading habits. An interesting and sug- 


gestive book to any one interested in adult — 


education or in the influence of reading on 
general development. 


The Nature and Meaning of Teaching. By 
F. and Grover C. 
Morenart. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 273, $2.00 
Two members of the faculty of Teachers 

College, Syracuse University, here attempt 

“to reduce modern practices in teaching to 

their simplest terms and to interpret these 

procedures with a type of simplicity which 
places the material within the grasp of all 
classes of readers,” Thorndike’s “Laws of 
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Learning” being used as the basis for this 
interpretation. The material of the book is 
the result of long experience in teaching 
general methods, educational psychology, 
and philosophy of education. 


Laurenus Clark Seelye. By his daughter, 
Harriet SEELYE RueEEs. With a fore- 
word by Wriuram ALLAN NEILSON. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1929, pp. 342, $5.00 

_ A delightful biography of the first presi- 

dent of Smith College. It not only throws 
some new light on the beginnings of what 
was then known as “female education” 
and the prejudices which its supporters had 
to overcome, and shows the daily life of a 
high type of New England gentleman and 
scholar, but it also gives an intimate picture 
of the New England family at its best—a 
picture which might easily serve to illustrate 
certain supposedly modern educational ideas 
and certain principles of family relationships 
as they are now beginning to be taught. 


‘Making Goods and Making Money. By 
Horace Taytor. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928, pp. 296, $2.50 
A thought-provoking study of the eco- 

nomic anomaly between the social purpose 
of industry to make goods and the purpose 
of the individual in that industry to make 
money, as it appears under present condi- 
tions, and of the questions of social policy 
to which it gives rise,“ Unanswered ques- 
tions are how to assure the realization of the 
opportunities which increased production 
offers for higher standards of living; how to 
promote our welfare as consumers, a func- 
tion in which we now appear “naively in- 
expert, . . . dazed by psychological sales- 
manship and hypnotized by seductive ad- 
vertising”; and how to control the social 
costs of merchandising functions. 


The Nature of the Physical World. By A. 
S. Epprncton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929, pp. 361 $3.75 
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In substance, the Gifford lectures de- 
livered at the University of Edinburgh in 
1927. In them the author, a distinguished 
British astronomer, interprets for the layman 
the significance of the relativity and quantum 
theories in our conception of the physical 
universe and, from this, in our religious 
conceptions. The clarity and charm of the 
style lighten the way through what for the 
layman is at best abstruse and difficult 
country, and together with the scientific 
authority of the writer, explain the wide 
general interest which the book seems to 
have excited. 


Training for Group Experience. A syllabus 
of materials from a laboratory course for 
group leaders given at Columbia University 
in 1927. Recorded by ALFRED Dwicut 
SHEFFIELD. New York: The Inquiry, 
1929, pp. 105, $1.50 
The outcome of a course planned by 

Professor Harrison S. Elliott and members 

of the staff of the Jnquiry in the interests 

of “a growing democratic technique—one 
that directs the insights and findings of 
social science upon the processes by which 
people generally take counsel together for 
the redirecting of their own experience.” 

Of decided interest to anyone concerned 

with the conduct of group discussions. 


Evolution of Art. By RuTH DE RocHEMONT. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1929, pp. 635, $6,00 
A history of art for the reader “for whom 

art is but one of many interests.” It deals 
consecutively with painting, sculpture, and 
print making, fully two-thirds of the book 
being devoted to painting and its develop- 
ment in various countries, about a hundred 
pages to sculpture, and perhaps fifty to 
prints. 


Arithmetic Practice, Books Five and Six, 
By C. Bevertey Benson. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. 129 
and 128 respectively, $0.60 each 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The neurologic basis of elementary educa- 
tion, Samvet T. Orton. Arch. Neurology 
& Psychiat. 21, 641-646 (1929) 

It is shown that the task of elementary 
education, from the neurologic point of view, 
is to add the visual element to the auditory 
training which at school entrance has already 
reached the third level. For the majority 
of children the usual methods of instruction 
are satisfactory, but for certain educable 
children they are not, and for these the 
neurological background may offer invalua- 
ble aid in diagnosis and in suggesting meth- 
ods of instruction. In these children both 
of two causative factors probably operate: 
(1) a tendency toward confusion in mnemonic 
recall between the symbol and its antitrope, 
and (2) a tendency toward sinistrad progress 
within a word. Training consists in rein- 
forcement of the associative process by the 
simultaneous tracing and sounding of a let- 
ter over its visual symbol. The emotional 
variants often found in these children appear 
to result from, rather than cause, the handi- 
cap. It further appears that the usual 
method of training a child by the use of the 
pathway—visual or auditory—in which he 
shows greatest facility should be reversed 
and the weaker pathway reinforced by train- 
ing, thus adding to his acquisitional capacity. 


A public school nursery school, Mary E. 
Murpny and EpNA Mour. Child Health 
Bull. 5, 38-44 (1929) 

A progress report of a five-year experi- 
ment in Chicago, with the usual nursery 
school objectives of correct habit formation, 
parental education, and research, which in- 
dicates that nursery school equipment and 
procedures may be adapted to a public 
school situation, but that the fundamentals 
of child care and training, including the 
limited number of children to each teacher 
and the flexible program, are essential here 
as elsewhere. 


Early training in home membership, Man- 
DEL SHERMAN. Child Welfare Mag. 23, 
441-442 (1929) 

The right of the child to real membership 
in the home, with the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities implied, and the opportunities 
the home offers for character development 
are discussed. 


Childhood Educ. 5, April, 1929 

Adventures in social and racial understand- 
ing, D. H. Tippett. 401-404 

A community project, EsteLLeE M. WEIN- 
GART. 405-414 

Development of worthy social relations, 
Maset E. Srupson, 415-418 

Extending the child’s social understanding, 
ALIcE TEMPLE, 419-423 

Beginnings of social adjustment, MILDRED 
Morrow, 424-427 
Brief discussions, some of them illustrated, 

of the need for and methods by which chil- 

dren may grow in social attitudes and rela- 

tionships. 


The child’s early experience with the letter 
A, Ernest Horn. J. Educational Psy- 
chol. 20, 161-168 (1929) 

A table listing the variations in sounds for 
the letter a@ as the child encounters it in 
learning to read and to spell shows the tre- 
mendous barrier to successful rationaliza- 
tion offered by the unphonetic character of 
the English language. First, second, and 
third grade readers and spellers in common 
use call for 47 different sound-letter associa- 
tions for this one letter, no one of which has 
a majority of uses in its favor. Other tables 
illustrate the variety of ways in which the 
child must interpret the same letter com- 
binations. While one need not conclude 
that phonics should not be taught, the dif_i- 
culties offered must be seriously considered. 


The effect of over-learning upon retention, 
C. F. Kruecer. J. Expt'l 
Psychol. 12, 71-78 (1929) 
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In a study of the effect of over-learning on 
retention, it is shown that a certain amount 
of over-learning, at least fifty per cent, is 
highly economical. 


The problem of the cultural behavior of the 
child, A. R. Lurta. Ped. Sem. & J. 
Genetic Psychol. 35, 493-504 (1929) 

In order to study the cultural forms of 
adaptation in the child, it is necessary to 
change radically the usual psychological 
method. It is necessary to study not only 
the child’s reaction to a stimulus but also the 
method by which the child produces the 
reaction. To do this a method of “double 
stimulation” must be used instead of the 
“stimulus-response.” Between the stimu- 
lus and the response (A+B) there is placed 
a second stimulus which plays a functionally 
different réle, serving as the instrumental 
form through which the given act is realized 


(Y). Psychology thus utilizes the com- 


plex “instrumental form” in place of the 
simple reactive form. Two methods were 
used in this research; suggesting to the child 
certain ways of solving a problem and ob- 
serving his use of them, and giving the child 
a difficult problem and studying his ways of 
solving it. Differences in the use made of 
these methods were classified in the follow- 
ing stages taken as characterizing the cul- 
tural development of the child: (1) the 
natural or preschool stage when no artificial 
procedures have been acquired and behavior 
is characterized by direct application of 
natural processes; (2) the magic (or pseudo- 
instrumental) stage, where the significance 
of instruments and artificial methods are 
understood, but cannot be reproduced and 
are believed to be “magic;” and (3) the cul- 
tural (or instrumental) stage, character- 
ized by the ability to use instruments and to 
apply cultural methods. 


Problem solving in children and adults, E. F. 
HEmDBREDER. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic 
Psychol. 35, 522-544 (1929) 

Ten adults, ten children between six and 
ten years, ten of four years, and ten of three 
years were placed in simple problem situa- 
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tions, objectively as similar as possible; and 
for each individual the following reactions 
were observed: (1) the success or failure of 
each reaction, (2) the reaction time, (3) the 
reason for the reaction as stated by the sub- 
ject or for his failure to respond, (4) the 
temporal sequence of reactions, (5) brief 
notes on the subject’s comments or behavior. 
These conclusions appear: (1) The ability to 
solve problems increases with age, the de- 
grees of difficulty retain the same order at 
the different age levels. (2) Responsiveness 
to problems as such increased with maturity, 
being absent at 3 years, occasionally present 
at 4 years; prominent at 6 to 10 years, and 
associated with self feelings; and exhibited 
in adults, also with self-regarding feelings 
but with less evident emotional form. (3) 
There is a gradual emergence of a pattern or 
form of procedure, more definite, but not 
set, with age. (4) Age differences appear 
both in frequency and in kind of reasons, 
indicating a development from less to more 
adaptive modes of response. (5) A gradual 
change through the age groups from a sub- 
jective to an objective attitude toward the 
problem as a whole. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


The study of personality, Lawson G. Low- 
rey. Am. J. Psychiat. 8, 694-700 (1929) 
“A statement of some of the difficulties 

and some of the loose thinking which have 
kept us from coming to a clearer conception 
concerning personality. Not the least of 
these is our desire for over-simplification. It 
is to be hoped that the whole question may 
be approached from a broader point of view 
and with more intensive study.” An out- 
line used experimentally in a study of per- 
sonality is offered tentatively. 


The mental hygiene of the pre-school child, 
Susan S. Isaacs. Brit. J. Med. Psychol. 


8, Part 3, 186-193 (1928) 

The practical difficulties in the prevention 
and even in the recognition of neurosis in 
young children are presented, with illustra- 
tive cases. Five-year-old children who show 
such obvious symptoms as persistent night 
terrors, enuresis, constant masturbation, 
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cruelty, over dependence, anxieties, or 
speech disturbances are recognized by par- 
ents as in need of treatment; but these are 
cases for cure rather than prevention. 
Differentiation between neurotic and normal 
fear or self assertion is difficult, while such 
behavior as pleasing docility, unusual tidi- 
ness or cleanliness, kindness, excessive en- 
dearments, or marked control may be wel- 
comed by parents and teachers as signs of 
moral development rather than as neurotic 
symptoms. The earliest possible diagnosis 
of neurosis is desirable, both for the welfare 
of the child and etiologically. 


The emotional problems of the physically 
handicapped child, FrepertcK H. ALLEN 
and Geratp H. J. Pearson. Brit. J. 
Med. Psychol. 8, Part 3, Nov., 212-235 
(1928) 

The life histories of twelve children with 
obvious physical deficiencies which inter- 
fered with normal activities, seven of whom 
presented behavior problems, studied to 
determine the effects of the deficiency upon 
the personality and emotional development, 
its dynamics and its connection with other 
factors, particularly with the early parent- 
child relationship, are presented and dis- 
cussed. The authors conclude: (1) Physi- 
cal disabilities occurring in the early years of 
life affect the personality largely as they 
affect the underlying relationships between 
the parents and the child; when they occur 
later in childhood, the child reacts to them 
in the same manner as he has learned to meet 
other new and difficult situations. (2) In 
order that the personality may not be crip- 
pled, it is as essential to treat the relationship 
between the child and his parents and the 
attitude of the latter towards the disability 
at the time of its occurrence as it is to treat 
the disease itself. Such a crippling of the 
personality is probably a more serious men- 
ace to happiness than a marked physical 
disability. 


Psychological aspects of illness in young 
children. Part I. Psychological com- 
plications of illness; Mary CHADWICK. 
Maternity and Child Welfare [London] 13, 
71-73 (1929) 
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The psychological complications consid- 
ered are not to be confused with malingering 
and may exist side by side with physical 
symptoms and influence the onset and course 
of the illness, its duration, and convalescence. 
They include lowered resistence to disease 
when due to unhappiness, to the use of illness 
by an unhappy child as an escape from a 
difficult situation or as a response to the 
solicitation of the over anxious mother; and 
fears brought on by threats, by a sense of 
guilt, by sympathy, or by stories, or by 
environmental situations. 


A preliminary study of intelligence as a 
function of birth order, Harotp E. Jones 
and H. H. Hsrao. Ped. Sem. and J. 
Genetic Psychol. 35, 428-432 (1928). 

A critical review of previous work in this 
field preliminary to a report of a general 
investigation in progress at the Institute of 
Child Welfare of the University of California, 
with presentation of data obtained from 
intelligence tests given 614 pairs of siblings, 
an unselected sampling of the total popula- 
tion of rural native stock of stable social and 
economic status, collected and treated sta- 
tistically to eliminate errors in the data re- 
viewed. No reliable differences in the I.Q. 
due to birth order were found. It is felt, 
however, that the study of larger numbers 
of cases may reveal significant differences 
due to such factors as birth position, age 
and health of the mother, the age of the 
children, and the interval between their 
births. 


The only child, Norman Fenton. Ped. 
Sem. and J. Genetic Psychol. 35, 546-554 
(1929) 

The literature with few exceptions em- 
phasizes the mental, social, and academic 
difficulties of the only child; but there 
appears to be insufficient evidence for this 
emphasis. Studies of two groups of children 
are here reported, one of university students 
using the Woodward questionnaire, where 
little difference is shown between only chil- 
dren and other children in the nervous symp- 
toms subjectively recognized; the other of 
200 school children, of whom 34 were only 
children, with teacher ratings on the traits 
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of self-confidence, aggressiveness, sociability, 
truthfulness, generosity, cheerfulness, emo- 
tional response, emotional stability, atten- 
tiveness, modesty, obedience, and initiative. 
Great overlapping from 73.1 per cent to 91.9 
per cent (median 87.2 per cent) was shown. 
For example, overlapping is more than 90 
per cent in the evaluation of generosity and 
sociability, two traits not supposed to be 
characteristic of only children. Fewer only 
children were characterized by teachers as 
having nervous traits, but among children 
showing such traits more nervous symptoms 
per child were noted in only children. As 
to intelligence, in a group of 30 only children 
in a university group, 27 were above the 
median in intelligence, the percentile rank 
being 69.5. 


The nervous child in our midst, BERNARD 
Myers. The Practitioner [London], 122, 
80-96 (1929) 

The nervous child is defined as one capable 
of intense emotion quickly aroused and in- 
sufficiently controlled. His characteristics 
are described in detail, with clinical examples. 
The probable biological and physiological 
differences between nervous and normal 
children are discussed. The blood of neuro- 
tic children shows a deficiency in lime-salts 
and an increased cholesterol content; the 
parathyroid gland may be a causative factor 
in neurotic conditions. Of 1200 children 
examined, 11 per cent were neurotic, in- 
cluding equal numbers of boys and girls; 
95 per cent of them had neurotic mothers. 
General directions for the handling and treat- 
ment of nervous children are given. 


Housing needs of children, Greta Gray and 
Ruta Stapies. Soc. Forces 7, 250-252 
(1928). 

A schedule is presented of the housing 
requirements for the child in addition to 
those for the adults of the family, in which 
consideration is given to the neighborhood, 
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outdoor premises, indoor premises in general 
and with regard to space, house arrangement, 
and equipment suited to all children and to 
those of special age groups (infancy to 2 
years, 2 to 6 years, 6 years to adolescence, 
and adolescence). While the schedule calls 
for housing accommodations not generally 
obtainable, attention to its standards should 
improve home conditions and suggest the 
extension of community facilities such as 
nursery schools and public play grounds. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Emotional control, Ruta E. FarrBank. 
Am. Phys. Educ. Rev. 34, 96-98 (1929) 
Mental Aspects of Play, Estuer Lortnc 
Ricwarps. Am. Phys. Educ. Rev, 34, 

98-100 (1929) 

Authoritative discussions of the value of 
the contribution of physical education to 
emotional control and mental hygiene. 


Is the treatment of speech disorders a 
medical problem? Joun A. GLassBuRG. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n. 92, 958-962 (1929) 
The author believes that it is, that it 

requires the cooperation of the teacher, 

psychiatrist, and rhinolaryngologist, the 
former always working under a medical 
director. He classifies speech disorders as 

(1) stuttering and stammering, which he 

considers synonymous, and (2) defective 

phonation, and discusses their etiology and 
treatment. 


Whose baby? Paut Popenoe. J. Heredity 

20, 130-136 (1929) 

An interesting discussion of various his- 
torical controversies regarding pretenders 
to the identity of famous persons, and of the 
precautions which should be taken by every 
parent to record the identity of his child. 
Sole prints, which may be taken immediately 
after the baby’s birth, on the same card with 
the mother’s finger prints, are recommended. 

H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Influence of chemistry in civilization. Lec- 
ture I. The chemist at the breakfast 
table, J. C. Irvine. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
20, 884-888 (1928) 

An interesting general discussion of the 
part played by chemistry in the food and 
equipment for an ordinary (British) break- 
fast. 


Vitamin B content of avocados, L. S. 
WEATHERBY and E. W. WATERMAN. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 20, 968-970 (1928) 

The same variety of avocado as that used 
by Weatherby, Youtz, and Watson in their 
study of the vitamin A content (see J. 
Home Econ. 21, 360-364, 1929) is reported 
to have about one-twelfth the value of dry 
yeast as a source of vitamin B, one avocado 
thus being approximately equivalent to one 
ounce of dry yeast in this respect. 


The mineral constituents of cranberries, F. 
W. Morse. J. Biol. Chem. 81, 77-79 
(1929) 

Supplementing an earlier study of the 
iodine content of Cape Cod cranberries (see 
J. Home Econ. 21, 138, 139, 1929) data are 
reported on the water and total ash content 
and percentages of mineral constituents in 
fresh cranberries of the crop of 1925 and on 
the alkalinity of the ash as determined by 
direct titration. The values reported are as 
follows: water 88.44, total ash 0.158, po- 
tassium oxide 0.068, sodium oxide 0.003, 
calcium oxide 0.018, magnesium oxide 0.009, 
phosphorus pentoxide 0.019, sulfur 0.005, 
chlorine 0.004, iron 0.00022, and manganese 
0.00057 per cent. The alkalinity of the ash 
varied from 1.9 to 2.4 with an average of 2.2 
cc. normal alkali required by the ash from 
100 gms. of fresh berries. 


Blood regeneration in severe anemia. XV. 
Liver fractions and potent factors, W. 
M. Sperry, C. A. ExLpen, F. S. Ros- 
SCHEIT-RoBBINs, and G. H. WHIPPLE. 
J. Biol. Chem. 81, 251-265 (1929) 

A paper following the one noted beyond 
from the J. Expt’l. Med. It reports tests 
with various fractions and residues obtained 


from beef liver with hydrochloric and sulfuric 
acid and sodium hydroxide, as well as pan- 
creatic and peptic digests. Practically all 
fractions and residues contained materials 
capable of regenerating hemoglobin toa 
greater or less extent. Alcoholic hydro- 
chloric and aqueous sulfuric acid fractions in 
some instances contained more than half 
the original potency of the whole liver. 
Some of the alkaline extracts also retained 
a large amount of the potency, but in spite 
of repeated efforts a consistently large 
amount of potent material remained in the 
residues. A considerable salt effect was 
demonstrable in both extracts and residues, 
suggesting that both organic and inorganic 
factors are concerned in the liver effect in 
this type of anemia. 


The determination of copper in biological 
materials, C. A. Etvenjyem and C. W. 
Lrxpow. J. Biol. Chem. 81, 435-443 
(1929) 

Recent interest in the probability that 
copper plays an important part in the utili- 
zation of iron for hemoglobin formation (see 
J. Home Econ. 20, 603, 1928) has led to an 
examination of various methods of determin- 
ing copper in biological materials. The 
method found most satisfactory of the sev- 
eral colorimetric methods investigated is that 
of Biazzo. It is based upon the fact that 
the neutral solution of a copper salt when 
treated with a few drops of concentrated 
KCNS solution and a few drops of pyridine 
gives a green precipitate which is soluble in 
chloroform and can be removed quantita- 
tively by the chloroform from the solution 
in which it was found; the color of the chloro- 
form solution can then be matched against 
a standard copper solution similarly treated. 
The technique is described and data are 
given on the copper content of a few repre- 
sentative food materials. 


The vitamin A, B, and C content of artifi- 
cially versus naturally ripened tomatoes, 
M. C. House, P. M. NEtson, and E. S. 
Haser. J. Biol. Chem. 81, 495-504 (1929) 
A quantitative comparison of green, air- 
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ripened, ethylene-ripened, and vine-ripened 
tomatoes as sources of vitamins A, B, and 
C is reported with the conclusion that the 
vitamin B content of green tomatoes does 
not change on ripening by any of the three 
methods; that ripe tomatoes are richer than 
green in vitamin A but that the method of 
ripening is immaterial; and that green toma- 
toes contain relatively little vitamin C and 
that more of this vitamin is found in fruit 
ripened on the vines than in the air-ripened 
or ethylene-ripened fruit. The commercial 
method of ripening tomatoes in an ethylene- 
air mixture thus appears as desirable in 
respect to the content of vitamins A, B, and 
C as picking green and allowing to ripen in 
the air, but not so desirable from the stand- 
point of vitamin C as allowing the fruit to 
ripen on the vine. 


The association of vitamin A with greenness 
in plant tissue. II. The vitamin A con- 
tent of asparagus, J. W. Crist and M. 
Dye. J. Biol. Chem. 81, 525-532 (1929) 
This has been noted from a preliminary 

report (see J. Home Econ. 20, 761, 1928). 


Blood regeneration in severe anemia. XIV. 
A liver fraction potent in pernicious 
anemia fed alone and combined with whole 
liver, liver ash, and fresh bile, F. S. Ros- 
SCHEIT-RoBBINs and G. H. J. 
Exptl. Med. 49, 215-227 (1929) 
Confirmation of the theory expressed in 

the previous paper of the series (see J. 

Home Econ. 21, 139, 1929) that in the type 

of experimental anemia induced by severe 

bleeding a group of substances rather than a 

single substance is essential for hemoglobin 

regeneration, is furnished in this paper. 

Data are given showing that the liver ex- 

tract No. 343 N.N.R. used in the treatment 

of pernicious anemia was relatively inert as 
compared with whole liver in the treatment 
of secondary anemia produced in dogs by 
repeated bleedings, but that the ash of liver 
or apricots increased the production of hemo- 
globin to an extent representing the sum of 
the effects of the two substances given 
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separately and a small amount of whole 
liver to an extent greater than the sum of 


the expected separate reactions. 


The vitamin content of some common fruits 
and vegetables. Kansas Agr. Exp’t. 
Sta. Bien. Rep’t, 1927-28, 123-124 
Fresh Kieffer pears have been found to 

contain about 12 units (Sherman) of vitamin 
B per ounce, or about the same amount as 
lettuce, and more than 2 units of vitamin C 
per ounce, this figure being somewhat higher 
than is usually reported for fresh apples. 
Pears canned by the cold pack method con- 
tained less than 1 unit per ounce. Early 
Richmond cherries canned by the open- 
kettle method contained about 9 units of 
vitamin B per ounce; and yellow Elberta and 
white peaches canned by the open kettle 
and cold pack methods, about 6 units of 
vitamin B per ounce. Elberta peaches 
canned by the cold pack method contained 
only about 1 unit of vitamin C per ounce. 


Manganese as a factor in hemoglobin build- 
ing, R. W. Titus and H. W. Cave. 
Science 68, 410 (1928) 

A preliminary note with experimental data 
indicating that manganese in small amounts 
is effective as a supplement to iron in hemo- 
globin formation in rabbits rendered anemic 
on a whole milk diet. 


Household storage of eggs does not impair 
antirachitic value. Wisconsin Agr. Exp’t. 
Bull. 405, 47 (1929) 

The antirachitic properties of fresh eggs 
were not decreased by storing the eggs at 
40°F. in an electric refrigerator or by dipping 
in hot fat (375°C.) or hot water (205°C.) 
for 5 seconds and storing in the fruit and 
vegetable room in the basement of a farm- 
house. The dipping methods are not recom- 
mended for household practice on account 
of the change in consistency of the eggs 
during storage, which makes it impossible 
to separate the yolks from the whites. 


S. L. S. 
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MISCELLANY 


Business and Purchasers. The increas- 
ing importance placed by business on the 
cooperation of women as ultimate consumers 
is strikingly shown in the March Ladies’ 
Home Journal which carries two articles 
bearing directly on the subject, “The Women 
at the Counter,” by Julius Klein, director 
of the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and “Things That We 
All Want Alike” (alias standardization) by 
Alice L. Edwards, executive secretary of 
the American Home Economics Association. 


The Consumer and the “Law of Obsoles- 
cence.”’ The consumer’s idea of industry’s 
idea that the consumer should prefer novelty 
and change to durability in the goods he 
buys is amusingly discussed by James H. 
Collins in Nation’s Business for April. As 
he points out, one difference between indus- 
trial obsolescence and consumer obsolescence 
is that “‘one is financed out of capital account 
while the other must be squeezed out of the 
little old income.”” He also doubts whether 
“change for change’s sake” will appeal to 
most of us whose problem is “getting more 
out of life on an inflexible income.” 


Linen Standardization in Germany. A 
system of standards and markings for linens 
and linen mixtures has been agreed on jointly 
by 15 German organizations of manufactur- 
ers, distributors, and consumers, according 
to a consular report released by the United 
States Department of Commerce. “Half 
linen” is to designate material in which 
either all warp threads or all woof threads 
or 30 per cent by weight of all threads are 
of pure linen. Special brand marks have 
been adopted: for pure linen, a hand raised 
as in making an oath; and for “half linen,” 
a device of circles held together by 
threads. 


Thomas Burr Osborne. Students of 
nutrition will welcome the article, “The Work 
of Thomas Burr Osborne (1859-1929),” by 
Hubert B. Vickery and Lafayette B. Mendel 
in Science for April 12, 1929. 


Eggs at any Meal. The place of eggs in 
the menu, the general principles of egg 
cookery, and definite recipes for a variety 
of typical egg dishes are found in the attrac- 
tively printed United States Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet No. 39, by Lucy M. 
Alexander and Fanny Walker Yeatman. 


Standards for Meat. How standards 
have been developed and how they affect 
producers, markets, packers, retailers, and 
consumers is told in “Advantages of Stand- 
ards for Livestock and Meats,” by C. E. 
Gibbons of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, recently issued as United States 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 33. 


Lentils. This legume, widely known in 
the old world as a cheaper source of protein 
and carbohydrates than either peas or 
beans, has heretofore been imported into 
the United States from South America and 
Europe chiefly for the use of the foreign 
born. It is now grown on a small scale in 
several western states, and methods of 
preparation of the dried seeds are being 
worked out by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In cooking qualities, the 
American-grown lentil is considered superior 
to the imported, and the retail price is 
between 10 and 20 cents a pound, dry. 


American Prunes in Spain. The Official 
Record of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is authority for the paradoxical 
statement that Spain, one of the most im- 
portant fruit producing countries of Europe, 
is consuming ever-increasing quantities of 
American dried prunes. 


Women in Business. That a woman’s 
lack of continued ambition and business 
urge is often as much or more of a handicap 
to her than prejudice or disability due to 
sex, is one of the points made by Edna 
Rower in “How High Can a Woman Climb” 
which she contributes to the April issue of 
Nation’s Business. 
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One’s Own Business. One might suppose 
that a psychologist of today was the author 
of a sentence printed on the cover of the April 
issue of The Family: “It is not in the nature 
of man to be drawn to anything—still less 
to be drawn to that which is his own busi- 
ness.” The quotation is from Abraham 
Lincoln. 


A “Story-Telling Garden.” This is the 
name given in press reports to a special 
garden in Central Park, New York City, 
which is being constructed in memory of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” and other favorites of 
the children. Stories will be told there for 
the city youngsters and a pool, a bird-bath 
fountain, and specially chosen plantings will 
help them to learn about birds and trees and 
flowers. 


Circulating Toys. The Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia has established a 
“circulating toy library” to which children 
bring voluntary gifts of toys, and which then 
arranges the latter in packages for two 
weeks’ loan to play centers, day nurseries, 
settlements, or hospitals. 


Biennial Survey of Education. The 
Bureau of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has issued the complete 
report of its survey for 1924-26 as Bulletin 
1928, No. 25, which may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for $2.30 a copy. Individual 
sections have been previously published and 
such of them as especially concerned home 
economists have been noted in the JouRNAL. 


Physical Education in City Public Schools. 
The study of the status of physical education 
including hygiene and athletics is reported 
by Marie M. Ready in United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Physical Education Series No. 10. 


CostofEducation. The Research Bulletins 
of the National Education Association for 


November, 1928 and January, 1929 both 
deal with the cost of education in relation 
to the wealth of the country. The first 
bears the title, “Can the Nation Afford to 
Educate its Children?” and the second,“Can 
the State Afford to Educate its Children?” 


The Objectives of the Undergraduate 
Service Courses. Professor W. S. Franklin 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
contributes an interesting paper on under- 
graduate physics courses for engineering 
students to Science for April 12. The last 
sentence applies to other courses as well: 
“The only objective worth talking about is 
training in analytical thinking. Increase 
of our powers of thought is the greatest gift 
of the sciences to mankind.” 


Graduate Students, Logic, and Language. 
In “The Doctor of Philosophy and _ his 
Business,” an address by J. Paul Goode of 
the University of Chicago which appears in 
Science for March 22, we find the following: 
“It seems that few candidates, in the scien- 
tific departments at least, are adequately 
prepared in English. . . . . Certain it is 
that in our department by far the most of 
our time in coaching candidates for higher 
degrees is spent, first in the application of 
logic in the analysis of the problem and 
the organization of material for presentation; 
and, second, in the presentation of their 
findings in acceptable English. The latter, 
as a rule, is the harder problem.” 


Handbook on Organizing. “How to 
Organize: A Problem”’ is the title of an 80- 
page pamphlet which the National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America has recently 
issued. “To stimulate trade union organi- 
zers, the wise and the inexperienced, the 
expert and the discouraged, to think about 
how to do their work better, and to bring 
to bear the intelligence of allies of the Labor 
movement upon its great task.” Copies 
may be obtained for 10 cents each from the 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, 311 S. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Positions in United States Bureau of 
Standards. The scientific and technical 
positions in the Bureau are described and 
the qualifications for them stated in the 
leaflet, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 94, copies of which may be 
obtained from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. A 
discussion of these institutions, together with 
a report on the financing of public employ- 
ment service, is contained in an article by 
John B. Andrews, secretary of the American 
Association of Labor Legislation in the 
American Labor Legislation Review for 
December. The subject has come to special 
importance through the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court that a state can no 
longer limit the fees charged by private 
employment agencies and the consequent 
lessening of public control of a business 
already somewhat conspicuous for its 
abuses. Wisconsin has a pioneer law for 
licensing and regulating the business of an 
employment agent and similar legislation is 
advocated for other states. 


Grading in Schools of Nursing. Two 
articles on the recent progress of this subject 
appeared in the American Journal of Nursing 
for February and may be of interest to those 
concerned with the work of grading the 
training for dietitians and other institutional 
positions. 


Building Costs. According to a study 
recently made by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, materials made up 58.2 
per cent and labor 41.8 per cent of the 
average costs of building in three representa- 
tive cities of the United States. Figures 
were also obtained for the various opera- 
tions involved. For example, heating 
arrangements, which included furnace, 
radiators, and the complete cost of insulation, 
made up 5.5 per cent of the total cost in 
residential building; plumbing, 9.3 per cent; 
electrical wiring and fixtures, 2.8 per cent. 
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Conference on Weights and Measures. 
Of interest to home economists are at least 
two papers presented at the twenty-first 
National Conference of Weights and 
Measures, the report of which has been issued 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous 
Publication, No. 87. The first of these, by 
James J. Dawson, Massachusetts State 
inspector of standards, describes an essay 
contest planned to promote children’s 
interest in weights and measures. The 
second, “Commercial Standards,” by I. J. 
Fairchild, is a discussion of the movement 
toward the adoption of specifications, 
standardization, and simplified practice by 
cooperation between producers, distributors, 
consumers, and government agencies. 


Tea Culture in Bronze. The various 
processes of tea culture are shown in the 
ten panels of the bronze doors which the 
English sculptor, Henry Wilson, has designed 
for the main entrance to the Salada Tea 
Company building in Boston. 


Housework for English Boys. The March 
issue of Housecraft, the magazine of the As- 
sociation of Teachers of Domestic Subjects, 
quotes a woman leader writer on the Daily 
Mail, who “says that a boy’s education in 
household arts should be on a perfect equal- 
ity with that of his sister, and points out that 
one Council School at least (in Wiltshire) 
has so far recognised the needs of the new 
world as to establish a cookery course for 
boys, balancing their experiment in equality 
by a quarterly course where girls may learn 
how to mend blinds and do other useful 
woodwork jobs in the home. She also adds 
that in one school recently where the ques- 
tion was put to the vote the boys themselves 
actually voted in favour of doing equal work 
with the girls in the home.” 


Illegitimate Children. “Children of II- 
legitimate Birth Whose Mothers Have Kept 
Their Custody” is the subject of the United 
States Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 190 by A. Madorah 
Donahue, which reports a study of this sub- 
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ject in which the Bureau had the coopera- 
tion of 27 organizations actively working in 
the field. The conclusion is that the place 
occupied by such children in the community 
is similar to that of children of legitimate 
birth, but that social agencies might well 
establish closer connections with maternity 
homes and others places of temporary care, 
do more to establish the paternity and se- 
cure help in the support of the children, and 
show greater willingness to aid unmarried 
mothers in caring for their children. 


Farm Relief. Some fifty-odd papers by 
specialists in various phases of this subject 
are included in the March number of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. Though none deal 
distinctly with problems of the farm home or 
family, many of them help to explain their 
status and would be of interest to rural home 
economists. 


Part-time Work for Married Women in 
France. A release from the Women’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, 
includes this interesting item: “Bordeaux, 
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France, believes the married woman’s 
place is still in the home, but, recognizing 
that the wolf of poverty sometimes drives 
her out to seek employment, the city is 
experimenting with a bureau of part-time 
jobs. Under the new arrangement, prob- 
ably the first of its kind in Europe, it is hoped 
that the women will be able to care for their 
homes and families satisfactorily and at the 
same time gain the necessary added 
income.” 


Care of Dependent Aged. A study of this 
subject supplementing earlier ones by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is published in 
the March issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. It indicates that there are about 111 
fraternal homes for the aged and 475 homes 
supported by religious and philanthropic 
organizations in the United States, with a 
total capacity of about 41,000 inmates. 
Public pensions for the dependent aged are 
authorized in six states and in Alaska, but 
only 52 of the 351 counties in these states 
have adopted the pension system, and only 
about 1000 persons receive such pensions, 
which average $17.37 a month. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Country Life Association. The 
address of the Association and of its periodi- 
cal, Rural America, is now 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 

American Red Cross. At the eighth 
annual national convention held in Washing- 
ton, April 22 to 25, there were plenary and 
general sessions and also more informal 
group conferences. One of the latter, held 
on the afternoon of April 23, was a joint 
one for delegates and directors of various 
services, including the Nutrition Service of 
which Clyde Schuman is national director. 

Institute of Progressive Education. The 
Progressive Education Association will con- 
duct a three weeks’ institute in the principles 
and practices of progressive education, with 
the cooperation of the Pennsylvania State 
College, July 1-19, 1929. The courses and 
instructors include, July 1-5, “The Prin- 
ciples of Progressive Education” by W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr. of Swarthmore College; 
July 8-12, “The Progressive School in 
Practice” by Morton Snyder of the Rye 
Country Day School; and July 15-19, “De- 
velopment through Expression” by Stan- 
wood Cobb of the Chevy Chase Country 
Day School and Rachel Erwin of the Win- 
brook School. In addition there will be 
evening lectures by well-known educators. 
The Institute is open to all “interested in 
the newer attitude toward childhood and 
better schools.” Full information may be 
obtained from the secretary, Mr. J. Milnor 
Dorey, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

International Kindergarten Union. The 
annual meeting was held April 29 to May 3 
at the Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 
Special speakers included W. E. Blatz, 
Ruth Andrus, Goodwin E. Watson, and 
Edna Dean Baker. On May 3 there was 
a forenoon conference on the nursery school 


at which the presiding officer was Harriet 
M. Johnson of the Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, New York City. 

Third International Country Life Congress. 
This will be held at Budapest, June 1 to 4, 
1929. The office of the Committee is at the 
Hungarian Village Association, Budapest, 
IX, Ulloi-at 1., IT. 

U. S. Chamber of Cooperatives. A 
movement to create a national chamber of 
agricultural cooperatives was definitely 
launched at Washington in March at a 
meeting attended by 35 representatives of 
commodity federations and large-scale asso- 
ciations. It is the outgrowth of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation held in 
California last summer and is intended to 
serve both commodity groups and purchas- 
ing associations. 

Maternity and Infancy Legislation. Bills 
to provide for a continued federal program 
of maternity and infancy hygiene were in- 
troduced in both Houses of the 71st Congress 
on April 18, by Senator Jones of Washing- 
ton and Representative Cooper of Ohio. 
The two measures are identical and follow 
the general form of the original Maternity 
and Infancy (Sheppard-Towner) Act which 
was passed in 1921 and which will terminate 
on July 1, 1929. If the program of the 
extra session is expanded beyond the limits 
of the legislation for consideration of which 
it was called, there will be widespread sup- 
port for action on this subject from women’s 
organizations, the American Federation of 
Labor, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities, and numerous private 
health agencies. 

“Universal Safety” Radio Talks. The 
National Safety Council is responsible for 
the programs of the thirteen weekly radio 
talks which began on Saturday, April 20, 
over a nation-wide hookup arranged by the 
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National Broadcasting Company. The pur- 
pose, according to the Council, is “to awaken 
a sense of individual responsibility” for the 
100,000 accidental deaths which occur each 
year in the United States. The speakers 
are men and women of national prominence, 
the first being Charles M. Schwab. 

Wayside Refreshment Stands. To en- 
courage the construction of attractive way- 
side stands, The Wayside Stand Magazine 
and Sears, Roebuck, and Company are 
jointly undertaking a campaign for the use 
of three types of well-designed, inexpensive 
wayside buildings, which the latter firm will 
deliver in ready cut form east of the Missis- 
sippi, and which for some months will be 
sold at cost. The cheapest type costs $496, 
including lumber, roofing, hardware, and 
paint. 

Honor to Dr. Pearl. The decoration of 
Officer of the Crown of Italy has been con- 
ferred by the King of Italy on Dr. Raymond 
Pearl, director of the Institute for Biological 
Research at Johns Hopkins University, 
and well known to home economists for his 
studies of world food consumption. 

English Conference on Child Welfare. 
The Department of State has announced 
the official participation of the United States 
in the fifth English-speaking Conference on 
Maternity and Child Welfare to be held in 
London, July 2 to 4, and the appointment of 
Surgeon J. S. Bogges of the United States 
Public Health Service and Professor Earl 
D. Myers of the University of Chicago as 
delegates of the United States. 

Walter Hines Page Scholar. A special 
Walter Hines Page travelling scholarship 
placed at the disposal of the English-speak- 
ing Union through the Assistant Mistresses 
Association and the Association of Teachers 
of Domestic Subjects for the coming summer 
has been awarded to Miss Alice Margaret 
Kaye, organizing head of the domestic de- 
partment at Clovelly Kepplestone School, 
Meads, Eastbourne. 

Danish Trip. Mr. R. E. Hanna of Cheraw, 
South Carolina, is to be the conductor 
of a southern travel party which will study 
rural homes in Denmark this summer. 

Extension Work for Finnish House- 
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keepers. The Finnish Diet has appro- 
priated 265,000 marks (about $6625) to be 
distributed during the present year by the 
Board of Agriculture to local organizations, 
especially in country districts, for instruc- 
tion in modern housekeeping methods, says 
a report from Helsingfors to the Department 
of Commerce. 

German National Nutrition Society. The 
“Reichsverein fiir Volksernahrung” recently 
founded in Berlin has for its purpose the 
popularization of the science of nutrition, 
especially in schools and among home- 
makers. Frau Clara Schott is president 
and the official magazine is Die Volkserndhr- 
ung. 

Nutrition Research in Italy. The estab- 
lishment of a biological laboratory, one of 
whose functions should be research in ali- 
mentation, was requested of the Italian 
ministry of public instruction in a speech 
recently made by Professor Battazzi, physiol- 
ogist of the University of Naples, at the 
seventieth session of the Italian Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Mexican National Committee on Infant 
Welfare. A national committee has re- 
cently been formed in Mexico to combat 
infant mortality. It is privately organized 
but expects to cooperate with the govern- 
ment, the Federal Department of Public 
Health having donated 256,000 pesos to the 
fund of 1,000,000 pesos which the committee 
is raising to support its work. 

Home Economist as Trustee. Anna FE. 
Richardson, field worker in child develop- 
ment and parental education of the American 
Home Economics Association, has been 
elected alumni trustee of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for the two years 
ending March 31, 1931. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
The fifteenth annual meeting on April 5 
and 6 at Omaha was planned with the 
interests of college teachers, extension 
leaders, homemakers, day-school teachers, 
and commercial home economists in mind. 
The first general meeting was held at the 
Art Institute. Miss Thayer, curator, who 
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welcomed the guests, had arranged a special 
exhibit of French prints, decorative arts, 
and textiles, which proved an ideal setting 
for the demonstration and talk given by 
Evelyn Metzger on problems in making 
school rooms and the home more attractive. 
At an evening meeting open to the general 
public, Florence Fallgatter talked on “The 
Scope of Home Economics Courses Today;” 
and Professor Lancelot of Ames on “Out- 
lines of Personality Studies.” Dr. Worcester 
of the University of Nebraska, nationally 
recognized for his work in tests and measure- 
ments, discussed the construction of tests 
for the results of teaching. Grace Morton 
of the home economics staff told something 
of plans used to classify freshmen students 
in home economics in the University of 
Nebraska; and Belle Mayer of the teacher- 
training department gave helpful suggestions 
on organizing child development courses, 
selecting subject matter, providing labora- 
tory work with children, and securing co- 
operation of mothers. 

Nebraska State Teachers College. The 
home economics seniors of the college are 
sponsoring the home economics club re- 
cently organized by students of the training- 
school high school. 

The college home economics club, in obser- 
vation of Better Homes Week, invited mem- 
bers of the women’s clubs of Wayne to a 
special meeting. Martha Pierce of the art 
department spoke on “Pictures for the 
Home,” and members of the club discussed 
“Better Health in the Home,” “Living on a 
Budget,” and “The House and Grounds.” 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A dinner meeting in charge of the 
teachers section was held at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Boston, March 8. “Beauty 
in the Commonplace” was discussed by 
Charles Frederick Whitney, who considers 
that a teacher has a great opportunity and 
responsibility in developing in children an 
appreciation of beauty and that every child 
should be taught to recognize the elements 
of beauty and to pick them out for himself 
in his everyday world. The blackboard 
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sketches with which Mr. Whitney illustrated 
his talk brought the subject very vividly 
before his audience. 

Homemakers Section. This year no 
sectional meetings have been held for this 
group but instead the committee arranged 
neighborhood reading circles for the mem- 
bers especially interested in child develop- 
ment and parental education. Each circle 
had five members each of whom supplied 
one book selected from a list prepared by the 
committee. Two weeks were allowed for 
reading each book, and then the books were 
exchanged in regular order. In the course 
of ten weeks the mothers had completed a 
good piece of purposeful reading at a reason- 
able cost. Enough groups worked under 
this simple organization to make the com- 
mittee feel that it was satisfactory. This 
method of work is in no way intended to 
discredit the value of sectional meetings, 
but it is one way to serve members of the 
section who, because of home duties or 
geographical distance, cannot attend them. 

Course in Public Health Dietetics. A 
plan initiated by the social workers section 
of the New England Association is to be put 
into effect in the School of Household 
Economics cooperating with the School for 
Social Work at Simmons College, begin- 
ning September, 1929. A graduate course 
in public health dietetics will be offered 
for which, because of the extensive field 
work, only a very limited number of well- 
qualified students can be accepted. Field 
training will consist of actual experience not 
only in food clinics and health agencies but 
also in organizations doing family case work, 
the student being expected to do constructive 
case work with certain families. Additional 
courses in advanced dietetics, nutrition, 
physical health, social economy, and case 
work are offered. A certificate will be 
granted at the end of the year’s work. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association 
The home economics department of the New 
Jersey College for Women was hostess to 
the Association at its annual meeting on 
May 4, the invitation coming through Mrs. 
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Helen W. Hazen. Speakers and topics 
included: Dr. Arthur Frank Payne, on “The 
New Methods of Handling Ourselves and 
Others;” Mrs. William Laimbeer, on “In- 
vestment and Finance for Women;” Helen 
Livingstone, on “Adapting the Home 
Economics Program to the High School 
Girl;’ Lena Mardesin Phillips, on “The 
Status of the Professional Woman at Home 
and Abroad;” and Mrs. Mabel Tiffany, on 
“The Professional Woman’s Wardrobe.” 

Members of the executive committee had 
previously held a dinner meeting at the 
Public Service Rooms in Newark to discuss 
plans for the rest of the year. Ada Bessie 
Swann, president of the Association, acted 
as hostess and presided at the business 
meeting. 

North Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A supper meeting was held in Newark, 
February 13. After a short business session, 
the president, Mary M. Buckley, turned the 
meeting over to Minnie Jackson of the 
program committee. Christine Reith, a 
senior at the New Jersey State Co'lege for 
Women, discussed briefly the “Value of 
High School Home Economics as a Basis for 
College,” and Edith Copeland of the Con- 
sumers’ Club, New York City, discussed 
“What Do We Buy?” 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Home Economics Associa- 
tion. This spring the Association sponsored 
one-day district conferences in the eight 
districts into which the state had been 
divided, two of the districts, however, com- 
bining for their meetings. Most of the 
programs were planned with a central theme, 
and as the groups were small, time was 
allowed in most cases for round table dis- 
cussions. Many of the high school student 
clubs sent delegates to the meetings; they 
spent most of the day in their own meeting 
but usually came together with the teachers 
at least once, often at lunch. 

Ethel Thomas was chairman of the meet- 
ing in Deming; Mrs. Dorothy L. Nelson, in 
Framington; Lorena Harrison, in Alamo- 
gordo; Mrs. Alice Campredon, in Socorro; 
Alice Sundt in Clovis; Ruth C. Miller in 
Santa Fe; and Ruth Boan in Raton. 
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New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Among the speakers at the 
annual State Extension Workers’ Conference 
held during the week of February 11 were: 
Dr. C. B. Smith and Madge Reese of the 
Office of Cooperative Extension Work of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and Frances 
Brown, state leader of home demonstration 
work in Arizona. 

Carolyn Wetzel, formerly home demon- 
stration agent in New Jersey and California, 
has been appointed home demonstration 
agent in Roosevelt County to succeed Sara 
Kerr, resigned. 

University of New Mexico. Miss Moser 
has accepted the position of clothing in- 
structor left vacant by the resignation of 
Mildred Dodds. 

Melrose High School. Eileen Henderson 
of the Kansas State College has accepted 
the position at Melrose left vacant by the 
marriage of Gladys Groves. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
The ninth annual meeting was held in the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, April 
land 2. “The Future of Home Economics 
for the Girl up to Fourteen Years of Age,” 
“The Future of Home Economics for the 
Girl over Fourteen Years of Age,” and “The 
Future of Home Economics for the Girl 
over Eighteen,” were the topics chosen for 
discussion. Speakers on the Monday pro- 
gram were: Cora Winchell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Edyth Ahreus, 
secretary for younger girls of the Y. W.C. A., 
New York City; Dr. James E. Russell, dean 
emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Adelaide Van Duzer, super- 
visor of home economics, Cleveland; Helen 
Livingston, principal of the Hebrew Tech- 
nical School, New York City; and Katherine 
A. Fisher, director of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Addresses by Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, Cleveland School of Art, Dr. Annie 
L. Macleod, Syracuse University; Caroline 
A. Whipple, supervisor of adult education, 
New York State; and Beulah Blackmore, 
Cornell University, made up the Tuesday 
program. The various districts of the State 
were represented by home economics teach- 
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ers and delegates from student clubs. Out- 
of-state guests were: Ruth Atwater and 
Alice L. Edwards of Washington, D. C., 
Lucy Malthy of Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 
and Adelaide Van Duzer of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eastern District. The spring meeting 
took place in Schenectady on March 22. 
Dinner was served in the Central Park 
Junior High School cafeteria. Ruth Solzer, 
instructor of art at Russell Sage College, 
was the principal speaker, 

A round table conference was held on 
March 16 at the New York State College 
for Teachers. Florence E. Winchell, chair- 
man for the home economics section, intro- 
duced the subject, “Self-education, a Vital 
Factor in Home Economics Education.” 
Dr. Ruth Andrus spoke on “How a Child 
Learns,” and Marion Van Liew discussed 
“Home Economics and Self-education.” 

Western District. An enthusiastic group 
of home economics teachers and friends 
attended the March meeting of the district 
Association at the Town Club, Buffalo. 
Miss Bacon of the Monroe County Savings 
Bank and Miss Lincoln, dean of girls, Mon- 
roe Junior High School, Rochester, New 
York, presented the subjects “Personal and 
Family Budgets” and “Vocational Guid- 
ance for Girls.” 

The April meeting was held Saturday, 
April 20, with luncheon at the Fairfax 
Apartments. Ruth Scott, child clothing 
specialist of Cornell University, and Marion 
Race, formerly associated with the Alice 
Foote MacDougal tea rooms were the speak- 
ers. Election of officers and a trip to the 
Fosdick-Masten Park Budget House con- 
cluded the meeting. 

Mrs. Katherine Norton Britt, director of 
the Buffalo Home Bureau, was general chair- 
man of the city-wide program for Better 
Homes Week, April 21 to 27. Laura Weis- 
ner and Ethel Mason Coan, directors of 
home economics on the Board of Education, 
were in general charge of the various pro- 
grams during the week in elementary and 
high schools. In the elementary grades, 
the more important phases of health received 
prime consideration, In the high schools, 
the problems of selecting and arranging 
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furnishings and labor-saving equipment, of 
conserving energy and diverting it into 
channels through which the comfort and 
happiness of the family can be increased, 
and satisfactory home budgeting systems 
were emphasized. Under the direction of 
Henrietta Straub, head of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Fosdick-Masten 
Park High School, the girls in the home 
economics classes furnished an apartment 
suitable for a given income, studying the 
problems involved in a most concrete man- 
ner. The apartment was open to the public 
during this week, the home economics pupils 
at Masten acting as hostesses. 

Much initiative has been shown by activi- 
ties of home economics club girls during the 
past months. A joint meeting of the clubs 
of the western district took the form of a 
Valentine party at the Hutchinson-Central 
High School, Buffalo, at which five high 
school clubs and the Buffalo State Teachers 
College were represented. Ideas for pro- 
grams were exchanged and a splendid spirit 
of friendship resulted. Masten-Fosdick 
High School recently gave a luncheon for 
its home economics alumnz, many of whom 
came back from college, from business, or 
from their own homes to join the active 
club girls and to show their interest in the 
home economics department of their Alma 
Mater. Edith Thomas, instructor in home 
economics in the Hutchinson Central High 
School, Buffalo, is student advisor for the 
Western District. 

Western Central District. A most de- 
lightful social evening was held Thursday, 
March 21, at Madison Junior High School, 
Rochester, by the district association. 
The speaker was M. T. Freeman, a highly 
educated American Indian of magnetic per- 
sonality, who told about Indian ways of liv- 
ing and their contrast to our own. He also 
sang typical Indian folk songs and showed 
how these imitated birds and animals. 

A special course in curriculum revision is 
offered the home economics teachers of 
Rochester by the University of Rochester 
with Cora Winchell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as instructor, It 
offers two points of credit plus the oppor- 
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tunity to work on the reorganization of the 
curriculum in home economics. Each class 
period is two and one-half hours long and 
consists of lectures, discussions, and reports 
of readings and investigations. 

New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University. Helen Monsch, 
head of the department of foods and nutri- 
tion has returned after four months’ leave 
of absence. Dr. Ethel Waring, professor of 
child guidance, attended the conference on 
Preschool Education and Modern Parent- 
hood in Philadelphia in March, giving one 
lecture and acting as leader in two discussion 
groups. 

The homemakers’ program at Farm and 
Home Week this year was notable for the 
number of distinguished visiting speakers. 
An address was given by Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who was also the principal 
speaker at the Home Bureau Federation 
banquet. Other well-known visitors on the 
program were Dr. Mary Swartz Rose of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, authority on occupational 
diseases and a member of the faculty of the 
Harvard Medical School, Mr. F. J. Schlink, 
engineer-physicist of the American Stand- 
ards Association and co-author of “Your 
Money’s Worth,” Dr. Benjamin Andrews 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Dorothy Kenyon, a New York attorney. 

Skidmore College. In the fall the various 
departments of Skidmore College presented, 
in a joint program, twenty-minute demon- 
strations of their activities. Dorothy Witt, 
a senior in the department of home eco- 
nomics, wrote and directed a two-scene 
playlet portraying first a haphazard home 
and then the same home skillfully ordered 
by a daughter trained for homemaking. 

Mary Palmer of the senior class has re- 
turned to Skidmore from a semester at the 
Merrill-Palmer School. With her aid, the 
senior class in child care is conducting an 
experiment on a nursery-school plan with a 
group of six children of preschool age. 

A three-day exhibit of garments con- 
structed by the clothing classes during the 
first semester was held this spring, together 
with a display of work done by home eco- 
nomics students in art classes. 
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The members of the senior class have this 
year enjoyed a spacious and beautiful new 
practice house, which was formally opened 
at a book-tea in December. The guests 
were invited to contribute any books they 
wished to dispose of to help fill the book- 
shelves which cover one wall of the living 
room. 

State Teachers College at Buffalo. The 
student home economics club of the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo conducted its 
annual Home Economics Day on March 22 
with an all-day program for parents and 
friends of the school. Committees of the 
club managed the various features. A 
program for morning assembly consisted 
of “radio broadcasting’ with the art of 
television cleverly introduced to make pos- 
sible a style show and several features of 
a college girl’s day. The department was 
open to visitors all day, and the guests 
numbered between six and seven hundred. 
The work of the art and design classes was 
demonstrated in attractive new furnishings 
used in the practice house and by posters in 
the hallways and laboratories showing the 
development of art in the various nations. 
The clothing classes exhibited pajamas, 
spring hats, and dresses; and the nutrition 
classes attracted a good deal of interest by 
their display of diets suited to various 
physical conditions and ages. 

The student club is glad to have its first 
foreign member registered in the home eco- 
nomics department, Eloisa Hansen of the 
City of Panama. The club was represented 
this year at the annual meeting in New York 
City by two of its members, Lillian Wright, 
president, and Ruth Topping. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A state song contest among the 17 
state home economics students’ clubs, 
sponsored by the Association, was held 
April 10 in an effort to obtain a few very good 
State songs. Prizes of five, three, and two 
dollars were offered for the best three. 

North Dakota State College. A one- 
month part-time unit in homemaking for 
adults was given during February at the 
College. This was the first part-time work 
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offered in the state and proved very success- 
ful. The enrollment was fifteen, and the 
students came from all parts of the state. 
Student teachers taught the classes; and 
units in foods, clothing, management, child 
training, and related art were offered. It is 
hoped that several other centers in the state 
will try such a unit next year. 

The annual home economics contests were 
held on May 10 and 11, the girls participat- 
ing in eight contests covering homemaking 
activities. An exhibit of the work from the 
different high schools in the state was held. 
Florence Fallgatter of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education was present. 

Extension Service. Two new home dem- 
onstration agents have been appointed 
recently: Marguerite Jongeward at Hett- 
inger, Adams County, and Stella House at 
Ellendale, Dickey County. 

During February and March twelve two- 
day economic conferences in as many 
counties were held at which committees of 
farmers and farm women considered both 
the farm business and the improvement of 
farm home conditions. At these conferences 
the experiences of farm people and of the 
college and experimental staff were pooled, 
which should mean a bettering of the whole 
farm and farm home program. 

Two summer camps for farm women will 
be held this year, one at Chautauqa Park, 
Valley City, June 5 to 7, and one at Park 
River, June 18 to 21. 

Frances Bailey, teacher-trainer, and Chris- 
tine Finlayson, state supervisor, attended 
the regional conference for vocational home 
economics in Chicago, March 25-28. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
midwinter meeting was held in Toledo on 
January 26. “Contribution of Home Eco- 
nomics to the Development of Character 
Traits’’ was discussed by Elsie M. Maxwell, 
head of the home economics department of 
Kent State Normal. Ethel Webb of the 
home economics department of Michigan 
Agricultural College gave some very interest- 
ing and practical helps to teachers of clothing 
in her discussion of ““Methods of Teaching 
Clothing Selection.” 
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The spring meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of Campbell Hall at the Ohio State 
University on April 5 and 6. The afternoon 
session was in conjunction with the home 
economics section of the Ohio State Educa- 
tional Conference. Speakers and subjects 
included Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer on 
“Parental Education for Parents and Teach- 
ers,” and Dr. W. W. Charters on “Evaluating 
the Home Economics Curriculum.” There 
were also brief reports of interesting experi- 
ments in home economics teaching. The 
speaker for the Saturday morning meeting 
was Grace Brinton, formerly of the American 
Child Health Association, New York City, 
who discussed some of her findings in eco- 
nomics research in household and personal 
accounts. The annual business meeting 
and the election of officers closed the two- 
day session. 

Cleveland. At the January meeting of 
the Cleveland Home Economics Association 
in the Halle Brothers auditorium, Fanny 
Arms of the style bureau talked on “Modern 
Style Trends,” using small-scale models to 
illustrate her points. Miss Tisdale of the 
Fleischmann Yeast Company demonstrated 
and explained one of their new products. 

Pupils in the home economics food classes 
of the Cleveland public schools this semester 
have made and prepared menus from the 
Associated Charities grocery order lists for 
a week for a family of five. This coopera- 
tive project has been found to be of great 
value to both schools and the Associated 
Charities. 

Kathryn Kederly was appointed substitute 
teacher at Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School during the past year, and Una 
M. Spaller, a teacher at the Kennard Junior 
High School. 

Mrs. Ruth Meriam Wells, formerly of 
Chicago, is now home economics editor of 
the Cleveland News, taking the place of 
Joan Rock, now with the Royal Baking 
Powder Company in New York City. 

Clinton County. The home economics 
teachers of the county have organized an 
association which meets once a month to 
discuss teaching problems. Edith Thoren 
Channel, head of the home economics depart- 
ment of Wilmington College, reports classes 
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in child care for college girls and for ele- 
mentary teachers of the Wilmington Public 
schools. 

Dayton. On November 2 and 3, the 
Dayton Home Economics Association ar- 
ranged an educational foods exhibit as part 
of the campaign for the levying of a school 
tax at the fall election. Diets for the pre- 
school children, underweight and overweight, 
in one-hundred caloric portions, and also 
sources of vitamins were shown by foods and 
posters. Cages of rats showing the effect of 
correct and incorrect diet on size, vitality, 
and condition of hair attracted much atten- 
tion. The Rike-Kumler Company provided 
a table set correctly with linens, silver, glass, 
and china. 

Baldwin-Wallace. Freda Gerwin Winn- 
ing, '22, who is in charge of home economics 
at New York University, visited the campus 
while attending the National Educational 
Association Convention in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Ethel Sapp Tudor, director of home 
economics, will teach during the coming 
summer at Indiana University. 

Bluffton College. ‘The class in foods this 
year canned fruit raised on the college farm 
for consumption in the college dining hall. 
Whenever such things as pies and cookies 
were made by the class, they were made in 
sufficiently large quantities for meals at the 
college dining hall. 

Elizabeth Boehr is doing graduate study 
at Columbia University. Rose Mary Stucky 
is filling her place at the college this year. 

Kent State Normal College. The student 
home economics club is planning to send one 
delegate to the American Home Economics 
Association convention at Boston in July. 
Funds have been raised through the sale of 
candy at basket-ball games and other college 
affairs. 

The home economics methods class is 
planning exhibits to create interest in home 
economics subjects. The first will be on 
“Cereal Products and Their Preparation.” 
The exhibits are to be shown in store windows 
and the home economics dining room. 

Ohio State University. Omega Chapter 
of Omicron Nu was installed November 26, 
1928, at the University by Grand President 
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Margaret Justin. Charter members were 
elected from the petitioning group, under- 
graduates, and alumnez of the classes of 1927 
and 1928. Five staff members were initiated 
as honorary members, while eleven alumnze 
members and three seniors became active 
members. 

A nutrition advisory service for fraterni- 
ties, sororities, and other organizations 
serving food to student groups at the 
University has been established as a part of 
the work of the school of home economics. 

The Board of Trustees has voted that for 
the clearer identification of home economics 
work, as distinguished from that in agricul 
ture, the home economics unit is to be known 
as a school of home economics. The chair- 
man of the present department, Faith R. 
Lanman, is to be director of the school. 

Mrs. Blanche B. Bowers of the home 
economics extension department is on leave 
this semester to study at Columbia 
University. 

Otterbein College. Recent action has 
been taken by the faculty by which the 
home economics courses in child develop- 
ment and the family will be allowed to 
count toward the college requirements in 
social science. 

On February 25, Minnie Price, state 
leader in home economics extension, gave an 
illustrated lecture on home demonstration 
work in Ohio before a joint meeting of the 
Home Economics and Science Clubs. 

University of Cincinnati. The school of 
household administration has an increased 
enrollment of seventy-five per cent this 
year. 

The student club has likewise developed 
in membership and interest. “Every girl 
a member of a committee” is the slogan, 
and the committees represent all the depart- 
ments of the school and such other interests 
as publicity, ways and means, bulletin 
boards, program, related arts and sciences. 
A mimeographed monthly news sheet brings 
important items to the attention of the 
members. The first distinguished guest 
was Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, who gave a 
most interesting talk at the December meet- 
ing on “The Application of Scientific Mane 
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agement in the Home.” Tea was served 
by the foods committee. Another activity 
of the month was the hanging of a Christmas 
stocking by the child care committee; con- 
tributions were put in and used to buy toys 
for the children at the General Hospital. 

Fifty-five child study groups of mothers, 
with an enrollment of fifteen hundred, are 
being conducted by the Mothers’ Training 
Center Association, under the direction of 
the department of child care and training. 
Nine of the groups are composed of colored 
women. 

An extension course in the “Why and How 
of Food Preparation” for brides and young 
matrons has proved very popular. 

Rosamond C. Cook, professor of home 
economics education, has given a series of 
four lectures in Dayton before the Young 
Women’s League. The general topic is 
“What We Get for Our Dollars,” and under 
it are included “Analyzing Our Buying 
Problems,” Educates the Consumer?,” 
“A Study of Silk as an Important Garment 
Fabric,” and “Studying our Hosiery Prob- 
lems.” 

Extension Service. Edith Berry has 
been appointed home demonstration agent 
at large. Helen Brown has been appointed 
home demonstration agent in Trumbull 
County to take the place of Ruby Feikert 
who has resigned to be married. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. At the sixth 
annual educational exposition of the college 
on February 22-23, the school of home 
economics made its contribution through 
exhibits of its work in clothing and textiles, 
related arts, home nursing, foods, nutrition, 
child care, and home management. At one 
of the general conferences for women, ten 
seniors explained the major lines of work 
open to women in the various schools of the 
campus. One forenoon was devoted to 
small group conferences presided over by 
one faculty member assisted by two stu- 
dents, which gave an opportunity for all 
delegates to ask questions concerning the 
work of the school. 

Florence FE. Blazier, head of home eco- 
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nomics education work of the college, spoke 
on “The Home Management Course as a 
Basis for Teaching Family Relationships” 
at the home economics section meeting of 
the Inland Empire Teachers Association. 

A course in camp cookery for men offered 
each spring continues to be popular, The 
present enrollment is enough for two large 
sections, with demand for a third. The 
schools of forestry and engineering supply 
the majority of registrants. 

The demand for young women qualified 
as dietitians continues to grow. Lola 
Titus has just entered the Santa Barbara 
Cottage Hospital as a student dietitian, 
working under Dr. W. D. Sansum; Rula 
Pendleton has entered the Methodist Hospi- 
tal of Southern California in Los Angeles 
as a student dietitian; and Florence Wade is 
now with the Corvallis General Hospital 
where she plans meals for patients and in- 
structs the nurses; she previously had six 
months’ experience in the Emanuel Hospital, 
Portland. All of these young women have 
completed their work at Oregon State 
College at some time during the present year 
and will receive their degrees in June. 

The space in the home economics building 
formerly used as a college tea room has been 
converted into an auditorium by the con- 
struction of a stage at one side of the room, 
while the kitchen and storage rooms have 
been equipped as a household machinery 
laboratory. This improvement was made 
possible by the fact that the institutional 
economics department has transferred its 
teaching to tie faculty tea room and large 
kitchen and dining rooms in the Student 
Union Building. The large room formerly 
used for a housewifery laboratory has been 
converted into an animal feeding room, giv- 
ing greatly enlarged space for such work and 
allowing more graduate study. The cloth- 
ing and textile division has been provided 
with a textile laboratory in the home eco- 
nomics building this year, and the necessary 
equipment for making physical and chemi- 
cal tests is now being installed. 

European travellers this summer from 
the University faculty will include: Mrs. 
Jessamine Chapman Williams, Alma Frit- 
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What shall I serve 
for my party? 


LUXOR LOAF 
1 cup fine granulated ', teaspoon baking 
sugar soda 
1 teaspoon vanilla ex- 1!» cups pastry flour 
tract 2 teaspoons Royal 


cup egg yolks Baking Powder 
',cuplukewarmwater teaspoon salt 


Sift sugar, pour vanilla extract on 2 table- 
spoons of measured sugar, and set aside. 

Place egg yolks in large mixing bowl; add 
wacer and baking soda, beat with egg beater 
until foamy. 

Add sugar a little at a time, beating in well. 
Add sugar with flavoring and beat well. 

Sift together the flour, baking powder and 
salt. Fold carefully into the mixture, pour in 
ungreased angel cake pan. Bake in moderate 
oven at 350° F. for 40 to 45 minutes. Invert 
pan and cake and let stand until cake is cold 
when, with the aid of a spatula, it will slip 
from the pan. Remove all crumbs and moist 
crust from surface and cut in three layers. 
Spread Lemon Filling between the layers. 
Ice top and sides with Marshmallow Seven 
Minute Frosting. 


LEMON FILLING 
3 tablespoons corn- 2 egg yolks 
starch 2 tablespoons butter 

1 cup sugar grated rind of 1 lemon 
*, cup water !» teaspoon lemon 
‘4 cup lemon juice extract 

Mix cornstarch and sugar ‘except 2 table- 
spoons sugar) in top of double boiler. Add 
water slowly and cook over hot water until 
thick, stirring to prevent lumping. Add lemon 
juice. Add egg yolks mixed with 2 tablespoons 
sugar, cook three minutes longer, beat until 
smooth. Add butter, grated lemon rind and 
lemon extract. 


MARSHMALLOW SEVEN MINUTE 
FROSTING 


Add eight marshmallows, cut fine, after 
fr osting becomes thick. Beat until the marsh- 
mallows melt. (See page 16 in Royal Cook 
Book for recipe for frosting.) 


FREE: Other menu suggestions will 
be found in ‘‘Royal Menus,"’ ‘‘Making 
Biscuits’’ and the ‘‘Royal Cook Book.”’ 
Send for your free copies. 


UNE brings school “sessions” to a close, and 
usually a series of luncheons or informal teas 
are planned for members of the faculty and specia! 
groups. For these mild, warm days are a wonder- 
ful spur to informal entertaining. 


Here are two menus especially appropriate to 
serve at this time of the year. 


Fresh Strawberries 

Fried Chicken on Toast 
Watercress New Potatoes in Butter 

Asparagus Hollandaise 
Parker House Rolls Sweet Fruit Rolls 

Assorted Relishes and Jellies 
Fr ozen Custard Luxor Loaf 
Coffee 


An even simpler menu would be: 


Sweetbreads and Mushrooms in Fatty Shells 
Fresh Feas in Butter Hot Royal Biscuits 
Celery Aspic Salad Individual Ices 
Little Spanish Cakes Coffee 


You'll find these menus are charac- 
terized by the choice of light , season- 
able foods, an interesting contrast of 
texture and flavor in cach course, 
and a harmony of color that makes 
the dishes as attractive to lock at as 
they are delicious to eat. 

The Luxor Loaf is a delightful 
cake toserve. The lemon filling with 
the delicate cake makesa particularly 
lovely color combination. And you 
can be sure of successful results in 
making it when you use Royal, the 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Pure, wholesome, dependable, Royal 
always leavens perfectly. 


Royal, the Cream 
Tartar Baking Pos 
der, Absolucely pure 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., Dept. F 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copies of “‘“Roval Menus.” 
“Making Biscuits” and the “Royal Cook Book.” 


School Grade 

Addres< 

City State 
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choff, of the clothing and textile depart- 
ment, who will spend the summer collecting 
illustrative material for the school, Mrs. 
Katharine B. Haight, and A. Grace Johnson, 
who will be a member of Dr. Andrews’ class 
in London during the month of July, study- 
ing “Home and Community Living Condi- 
tions in England.” 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the state teachers meeting 
on Friday, March 29. The morning session 
was devoted to student club activities, 
representatives from fifteen clubs giving 
reports of their work during the present 
school year. The number of affiliated 
student clubs has increased twenty per cent 
during the past year. Mrs. Print Hudson 
of Union University gave a helpful dis- 
cussion on club activities. An interesting 
feature of the meeting was a luncheon 
attended by about a hundred teachers and 
club representatives. The afternoon session 
was devoted to “Methods for Teaching 
Home Management in High School Home 
Economics,” which was ably handled by 
Ronella Spickard, state supervisor of home 
economics in Kentucky. 

The officers for the next year are: Presi- 
dent, Gladys Smith, Peabody College; vice- 
president, Bess Henderson; secretary, Marie 
White, State Department of Education; 
and treasurer, Mildred Jacocks. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
In reviewing the growth of the home eco- 
nomics department for the past year, several 
interesting facts are to be noted. Possibly 
the most significant is the increase in the 
number of graduate students; during the past 
summer quarter alone there were 65 young 
women engaged in graduate work, about 
one-half of whom had received their bache- 
lor’s degrees from Peabody. 

The textile and clothing section has had 
as one of its objectives the developing of more 
intelligent consumers by establishing closer 
relations between the clothing students and 
the business concerns of the city. Visits 
have been made to factories, department 


stores, antique shops, laundries, and dry- 
cleaning establishments; and business men 
and women have talked at the college on 
merchandise and service from the point of 
view of the manufacturer and the distributor. 

Of the several service courses offered by 
the foods and nutrition department for 
students not majoring in home economics, 
the course in camp cookery is especially 
popular with the physical education group, 
and the homemaker’s course in cooking and 
serving is always well filled. The course in 
food and health is required of all undergradu- 
ate students; it aims to aid the student and 
future teacher in a wiser selection of his own 
food and to emphasize the importance of 
proper nutrition in relation to health. 

The students in the course in diet in dis- 
ease enjoy an unusual privilege in their 
opportunities to visit the hospitals of Nash- 
ville; the dietary departments of these in- 
stitutions are most cordial in their coopera- 
tion with the College. 


TEXAS 


College of Industrial Arts, Denton. The 
news item in the February JourNAL which 
spoke of Lucille Magruder as having been in 
charge of the nursery school at Iowa State 
College last summer should have said in- 
stead that she was resident advisor in the 
Ellen H. Richards Home Management House 
in that institution. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held in Burlington 
on March 16 in connection with the Cham- 
plain Valley Teachers’ Conference. Clara 
B. Knapp, head of the home economics 
department at Middlebury College, gave a 
stimulating talk on “Practical Helps in 
Teaching Home Economics.” Florence E. 
Bailey of the University of Vermont reviewed 
the recent developments in the field of 
nutrition. 

Middlebury College. In her eagerness 
to acquire a library for the home economics 
practice house, Miss Knapp conceived the 
idea of asking former students who had 
lived in the house during the several years 
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it has been in operation if they would like 
to donate books. The response was en- 
thusiastic and generous, and an excellent 
and varied collection of books was received. 

University of Vermont. At the annual 
extension conference held at the University 
January 29 to February 1, ten county home 
demonstration agents discussed plans for 
the community apd county programs of 
work. This is the largest number of 
home demonstration agents ever employed 
in Vermont, but one more agent has since 
been employed, for Addison County. Mir- 
iam Birdseye, extension nutritionist from 
the States Relation Service, Washington, 
D. C., one of the chief speakers at the con- 
ference, gave fine material representing new 
developments in nutrition. 

Members of the Home Economics Club 
are busily and eagerly working to raise 
money to send a delegate to the annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Boston. 


WASHINGTON 

State College of Washington. Helen 
Robson and Vivian Garrett of the regular 
staff will teach clothing and foods in the 
summer session. 

Evelyn H. Roberts, who received her 
A.B. and M.S. degrees from the University 
of Michigan, has been appointed research 
specialist in household engineering. For 
the past five years she has been with the 
Western Electric Company of Chicago doing 
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library research and also working in their 
metallurgical laboratory. Her work here 
will be on the efficiency of the home laundry. 

University of Washington. The home 
economics department this year held its 
annual Open House in cooperation with the 
local celebration of Better Homes Week, 
receiving its friends and exhibiting its work 
on the afternoon and evening of April 25. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. The State Board 
of Education at its semi-annual meeting 
March 22 appointed Mary S. Lyle as super- 
visor of home economics education on full 
time. For the past three years Miss Lyle has 
been doing half-time supervision and half- 
time teacher training at the University of 
Wyoming. 

The Home Economics Club gave a tea 
at the home management house for the visit- 
ing girls and their chaperons during the 
Annual High School Week, March 18 to 23. 

The first senior to secure a teaching posi- 
tion for next year is Lucy Taliaferro, who 
will teach in Green River. 

Extension Service. Gayle Neubauer, for- 
merly assistant home demonstration agent 
at large, has been appointed home demon- 
stration agent for Converse County, begin- 
ning her new duties April 1. 

Helen Keller, formerly home economics 
instructor at Worland, has been appointed 
as assistant home demonstration agent. 


Lost and Found Column 


New ideas not located in the text will 
be found in the advertising pages. 


